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Philadelphia Ice Boat. 
According to the U. S. Gazette, Philadel- 
phia must possess the most valuable ice boat 
It has undergone a 


described by our cotemporary :— 
“Yesterday morning the City Ice Boat 
started on an excursion trip down the river, 


| on the double errand of breaking up the ice 


and taking a large number of the members of 


| City Council to see the working of the boat ; 
_ several sea captains were of the company. 


When the boat arrived at the Horse Shoe, the 
steamers City of Boston, for Boston, and Vir- 
ginia, for Richmond, were encountered fast in 
the ice, which was piled up to the hight of 
five feet. The steamers were towed out by 
the Ice Boat, during which she broke a six- 


| inch hawser. 


The boat has been materially improved, and 
her capacities much increased. She has new 
boilers and new cylinders, the latter 40 inch- 
es in diameter, with a stroke of 7 feet, giving 
1100-horse power. 

The former boilers were set in brick-work, 
and a pressure of 150 pounds to the square 
inch was required to produce the same amount 


|| of power as is now produced by a pressure of 


60 pounds to the square inch. The present 
engines make 27 revolutions per minute, under 
the same circumstances in which the old en- 
gines would make but 22. The boat is in 
perfect order ; and a competent engineer who 
was on board states that it is now capable of 
doing as much work in one day as it was in 
a week last winter. It is confidently antici- 
pated that the boat can tow two ships of 1000 
tuns each, at a rate of ten miles per hour, in 
the present state of the river. 

The boat was built nineteen years ago, 
since which time the increase of vessels ar- 
riving at this port, computed by number, is 
is about 450 per cent. The average period of 
service of the boat, since she was built, has 
been fifty-five days each winter.” 

ee ee eel 

The Biue Ridze of Virginia Tunneled. 

The Blue Ridge Tunnel was finally carried 
through the mountain three weeks ago. The 
augers appeared from either side, not more 
than half an inch apart, and the perforation 
was complete. TheStaunton Spectator says 

“So accurately has been all the calcula- 
tions made by Col. Crozel, that the auger 
holes from both ends of the tunnel were only 
half an inch distant from each other, when 
they met, and the difference in the length of 
the tunnel, as compared by measurement on 
the outside, over the top of the mountain, and 
as accurately measured inside, after the per- 
foration, was less than six inches. The draft 
at the perforation is strong enough to extin- 
guish a light on the eastern side.” 

————— - & > 
A Dear Ege. 

At a recent sale in London, of the late Mr. 

Yarrell’s specimens of natural history, the 
















most remarkable purchase was that of an egg 
for $100—the egg of the Great Auk, a bird of 
the diver tribe, included in the British Fauna, 
but long since extinct. 





IMPROVED BROADCAST SEED SOWER. 
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The accompanying figure is a perspective 
view of a machine for sowing seed broadcast. 
The seed is sown by centrifugal force, being 
received from a hopper into the center of two 
revolving wheels—like horizontal water wheels 
—and the seed is throwr out at the periphery 
in a circular shower through channels, thus 
distributing it perfectly. In the hollow spouts 
conveying the seed from the hopper to the 
sowing wheels, there are slide valves witli 
ports in them, which are adjustable to cut off 
at different lengths of stroke, and thus regu- 
late the exact quantity of seed sown. 

A A are the angle bars, to which the pole 
of the carriage part is attached. B B is the 
framing. C is the driving wheel, with an in- 
side cog rim wheel, D. The two wheels of 
the cart are exactly alike—duplicates of one 
another. There are two sowing wheels, and 
two conducting seed spouts exactly alike. A 
description of the one will convey an exact 
idea of the construction and operations of the 
other. The wheel, C, like that of a common 
cart, turns on its axle. E is a small pinion, 
secured to the end of a small shaft, F, which 
is supported in a bearing on the frame at its 
inner end ; at its nigh end in a sliding'bearing 
secured to the foot, g, of the lever,@. This 
lever has its fulcrum pin, H, passing into s 
small arm supported on the frame. 

On the small shaft, F, there is a band pul- 
ley, I, over which passes cord, which is 
twisted, and then passes around a horizontal 
pulley on the shaft of, and under the sowing 
wheel, W, and rotates it when the pinion, E, 
is in gear with the cog wheel, D. On the 
inner end of the small shaft, F, is an eccentric, 
i, to which the connecting rod, K, is secured, 
which operates the valves in the hopper trunk, 
M, to regulate the quantity and distribution of 
the seed. 

L is the hopper containing the seed; the 
spout, M, conducts the seed to the open center 
of the wheel, W. There are two slide valves 
in this spout, connected at their inner ends 
to the upper and lower ends of an arm, N, 
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which vibrates on a pin, n, secured to a pro- 
jection on the frame. The two slide valves in 
the spout move in the valve boxes, P P’, and 
their stroke is in dnison, but in opposite di- 
rections. The nigh valve rod, p, is drawn in 
while the upper valve is thrust in the other 
direction; this is caused by the vibrating arm, 
N, operated by the crank rod, K, as the small 
shaft, F, revolves. The eccentric, i, is made 
with holes, for the crank pin to alter the throw 


of the tric, and change the stroke of the 
valves. a slide on the bottom of the 
hopper, L, to close its opening, and to regulate 
its area. 


The figure shows the machine in operation. 
The pinion, E, is in gear with wheel D, as 
the cart is drawn forward, and the lever, G, is 
held firm in its catch in the plate, S. The 
pulley, I, by its cord, rotates the seed wheel, 
W. The grain passes down through spout 
M, from hopper L, through the ports of valves 
P P’, being admitted through one and cut off 
by the other, alternately, by the vibrating 
arm, N, which is operated by the crank rods, 
K. The seed falls into the wheel, W, at its 
center, and by centrifugal action is thrown 
from the center to the circumference through 
the channels of the wheel, sowing the seed in 
a perfect circle, and sowing evenly over a 
certain area as the machine is drawn forward. 
The sowing wheels are supported on center 
studs or shafts, which have their steps on a 
transverse brace underneath the frame. 

The two slide valves in the spout, M—the 
one cutting off and the other opening alter- 
nately—measure the quantity of seed to be 
discharged at every revolution of the wheels, 

thus regulating the amount to be sown per 
| acre. 
| A patent was issued for this broadcast sower 
ito Curtis O. Luce, on the 10th of June last. 
A working machine sows a breadth of 32 feet 
of wheat or rye as fast as horses can walk with 
it; it sows a breadth of from 18 to 25 feet of 
lighter seeds, such as grass and clover. It 





is adapted for one or two horses, and will 
sow plaster, guano, &c., as well as seed. The 
price of a machine is from $60 to $70. 

Ten years ago, complaint was made that 
agricultural inventions did not keep pace with 
those relating to manufactures; to this we 
directed the attention of our inventors, and 
with the most happy results. Machines for 
abridging the labor of our farmers have great- 
ly increased in number and efficiency daring 
the past few years, and many of the most use- 
ful improvements have come from requests 
and suggestions made in our columns respect . 
ing such and such machines being wanted , 
this was the case with regard to broadcast 
seed sowers. It affords us mach pleasure in 
introducing to public attention all improve- 
ments in machines for abridging labor, and 
thus benefitting all classes. 

When the patent for the above seed sower 
was issued, Mr. Luce was living in Ilinois; 
he is now residing at Brandon, Vt., to which 
place letters addressed to him, desiring more 


information, will meet with attention. 
——.»- >> - a — 
Thrilling Incident fm the Life of an tn- 
veator, 


£olian Pianos.— A correspondent in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, (D. C.) notices the efforts 
that were made some years ago by O. M. Cole 
man, the inventor of the Avclian Attachment, 
to direct attention to it, among the musical 
circles of Londen, and concludes with the fol- 
lowing anecdote :— 

“Butto bring my letter toa close. After 
Coleman had obtained bis European patents, 
and his invention had attained the highest 
point in the estimation of the public, he still 
found a ‘lion in the way.’ The celebrated 
Thalberg, then and yet justly regarded as the 
first pianist in the world, who was then on the 
Continent, had not yet seen or beard the in- 
strument. Many eminent musicians, and es- 
pecially the piano manufacturers, stood aloof 
until Thalberg should give his opinicn. Cole- 
man felt that the fate of his invention hung 
upon the fiat of the dreaded Thalberg. It 
was—‘ Wait till Thalberg comes” and ‘If 
Thalberg says so and so, then, &c., until the 
very name of Thalberg became hateful. The 
great master arrived in London at last, and a 
day was appointed for his examination of the 
instrument. A large room was selected, into 
which were admitted a number of the first 
musical artists. 

Benedict sat down and played in his best 
style. Thalberg stood at « distance, with his 
arms folded and back turned. He listened for 
a time in that position, and then turned his 
face towards the instrumert.. He moved soft- 
ly across the floor until he stood by the side 
of Benedict, where he again stopped and 
listened. An occasional nod of the head was 
all the emotion he betrayed. Suddenly, while 
Benedict was in the very midst of a splendid 
sonnata, he laid his hand upon his arm, and, 
with 2 not very gentle push, said, ‘Get of 
that stool!’ Seating himself, he dashed ont 
in his inimitable style, and continued to play 
for some time without interruption, electrify- 
ing Coleman and the other auditors by an en- 
tirely new application of the inveation. Sad- 
denly he stopped, and turning to Benedict, re- 
quested him to get a certain piece of Beetho- 
ven’s from the library, This was done, and 
Thalberg played it through. Then, striking 
his instrument with his hand and pointing to 
the music he said :—‘ This is the very instru- 
ment Beethoven had in his mind when he 
wrote that piece. Jt has never deen played be- 
Sore 

The next day Coleman soid his patent right 
ora sum that enabled him to take his place 
among millionaires.” 

Copper has risen very suddenly in price in 
the London market; the increase in price 
being about $100 on a tun. 
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@ Crrounar Saws—Josiah B. 
Citeage i. Lam aware that tr 


circular saw, and then the pootens of the plate remain- 
—s between said notches 
eof posmnqeety dishing the saw, without divid- 
ing its outer periphe 
. ng Ts claim ped c+ sony: OR concave cheeks, , and set 
screws, d d, with a eirogins saw, which has . it, or slits, 
from its inner peri- 











(Reported officially for the Scientific American 
| LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 
tasued from (he United States Patent Office 
| FOR THE WEEK EXDING JANUARY 6, 1857. 


Door Sprives—John Broughton, of Chicago, I.: I 
claim combining a flat or other suitable spring, H, with 
| the leaves, D D, of the auxiliary hinges or other actuating 
| device, by means of a compound or double action tog 
| gle, I J; applied and operatiug substantially as described 
and for the purposes set forth. 


[This invention effects a very desirable object in self. 
clo-ing doors. By combining « «pring with the leaves f 
an auxiliary hinge and a neat compound toggle, the oor 
closes without slamming—the fauit of all common spring 
doors—aad isalso held from being blown open by a vio 
lent wind. The device is simple and neat.] 


| Garmpine Mitt—James Culbertson, of Covington, 
Ky.: I claim the combination of the long feeding chan- 
nels, w w,in the grinding surface of the hurr, with the 
discharging channels, x x, situated in positions just prece- 
diog the teeding chanaels in the revolution of the burr. 
arra:ged and operating qaeeaaly in the manner and 
| for the purposes specific 

Caoss-Cur Sawine Macurme- William Cady, of Ea- 
ton, O.: I de not claim any one of the devices separate- 
ly considered 

Bat | claim the connucting rod, D, vibrating lever, EB, 
bar. F, owen. M, provides and connected with the saw, 
H, cord, lever, P, catch, Q, and orake, U, when ar- 
ranged 23 hae for the purpose set forth. 


Boiter Mo.ips—Trisivam qoempbell and Henry B. 
Poorman, of 5t. Louis, Mo.. We make ne ots to the 
series of paralle! mold bars, as such is rot ne 

Neither Jo we ciaim the separation of the ae lead 
by the movement of the plate, through which the molten 
lead is poured. 

But we claim the mechanical arrangement of the trough 
knife, J, with the lever, D, draw bar, G, and springs. U 

and |, operating as set forth. 

Bosom Srups—J. Perley Derby, of Bostom, Mass.: I 
claim 4 stem, to which is attached a slide, constructed 
with asiot and spring im the arms, substantially in the 
manner described, which, on being inserted through the 
h les of the garment which it is intended to secure—be i: 
shirt bosom or other parts o. the apparel—can be moved 
or pushed as far as required, and there secured by the 
foces of the «pring named 

Fine Reeo—igte G, Ernst, of Harrisburgh, Pa.: I 
elaim the hook, BE, constructed of the two parts, b c, and 
| attached to the beam, A, which is provided with rounds, 
| &, and mounted upon wheels, substantially as described, 
for the purpose set forth. 

{This fize hook is so constructed and operated and 
| mowed on wheels, that the walls of burned or burning 
buildings in danger of falling can be leveiled with facility 
and without danger. The improvement is a useful and 
humane one.} 

Arracuixe Fitters to Surety Pires—James Fer- 
nald, of Boston, Mass: I claim the combination with 
the main water ‘pipe of a house, of a filter, an auxil 
pipe, and a waste pipe, the tes being hay wit 


| 


hery at the same nde that the said saw has an undivi. | 
Bed outer periphery, all substantially as represented and | 
described and for weed a the purpose set forth. 


Foutpine Umeretias—L. K. Selien, of Lg 
Conn.: I claim the braces, F » 3 conne 
and attached by pivots to the ribs. D, retchers E, cod 
_— A,as shown and for the purp set 

fort 

(An umbrella made ding to this invention can be 
very conveniently carried in a gentleman's coat-pocket. 
Jointed bracesare attached to the igner ends of the ribs, 
to the stretchers, and to the upper endof the handle ; 
these allow the umbrella to be folded in « small nik, 
and at the sametime a catch is not requiredto keep the 
ribs distended.) 


Raurne ArracuMert rok Harvesrers—James H. 
Thompson, of Ne ,N.J.: Lam aware that vibrating 
“eee been before. ae aon ened. » 
t and intermitten ng 8. 
F’, 4 Sack ee diana d in the bar, E and jae 
with teeth, e, and by the ween. 5 , 
p«wis, h j’, cranks, , and 
as described. 

[This self-raking arrangement for harvesters is a very 
simple and apparently good improvement. The rake 
has a vibrating and intermittently rotating motion given 
it, to rake the grain in gavels from the platform in a very 
perfect manner. The devices for effecting the object are 
well arranged, and not liable to get out of order.) 


Merauisc Caross-Tizs anp Cuains FOR RaitRoaps 
—Andrew Somat Aurea, DL: 1 claim as a new man- 
ufacture ne Srevoved adjustable double chair, for sup- 
porting th epee and pA the same time =e. 
ing aid rails in any position, the sai 
combined of shaped ancire of wuimvoumainateten 
com! w u ate pairs 0! gro 
a blocks, substantially as set forth. 


mise Power ror Time-Pieces — James 
Tease: of New York ' Lone claim giving mo- 
tion to wheels or other Co) 
or weight on & screw oF 
new. But such 

plied to a clock, 
mew would — so toe ~" rye = 
out the parts an same, par arly 
clock be moved about, bat by having ror or 
circular incline, down and around w, 
moves, a0 the strain a friction is taken Tey 
cline asa fixture, > the weight only acts on the of 


the clock eS he medium of the g6.0¢ 
a Suan the power 0 naling 
* Therefore I claim bay a Somalined withthe red incline, 
& — 


e, carrying the weig noPee 
their equivalents, for comm 
power from the said r ogiieing a to emotan Cheol he h, 
substantially as specified. 

tome qe oe os ae ig 2 ane voee f, 

ined wi e o, i 

alents, that will lift the weigh tap toa allow said 
retaining power to act, 

Ripive Sappies—Seth had " P 
= aware saddles wi 

new also 

sach saddlesin va 
ay ay to the seat ; 













































cocks, and the whole ari 
and for the purposes set fort 
Urserrixe Trin e—Russell W. Gates, of Homer, Mich. : 
Iam well aware that various devices are emails ed in 
hines for u iron, such as compound levers, 
come. pontonll ag F theretore - not claim any of 
these th either single ur in combination 
I claim the use of the nights and left threaded screw 
| shaft, | constructed and oe as described, and oper- 
ated in connection with the biocks, U U, for the purpose 
| set for 
| | Morrisiwe Macuixe—Charies Green, of Bethel, O. , 
I donot ciaim as new in mortising machines chisels or 
| bits, vibrating through the mortise, aud simultaneously 
revolving about thei, axes, the stroke being varied as de- 
} sired, nor yet the manner in which the stuff is fed to the 
| action of the bits, and so fyrth, as such are common to 
| other machines 
i Bat i ‘iain the combination, ounetentelly as shown 
and descriced, of the frame or bar, 4, wih its -lot, e, the 
| 
| 


T-shaped barsor picces, B’, with their siots, e, ‘slotted 
frames or beds, f. pivoted in the rear, tothe bars, E’,and 
earryiog the revolving chisel, arbors, or axles, G, ted 
and dow le arms or conn :ciing rods, 8, and slotied driv. 
ing arm. #, all a for operation Le come ed the 





e adj 
y= © difsrent sized mortises in the om ah. ond at 
varying distances apart. as set fort! 

(The cutters of this machine are rotary, and placed on 
vibrstory frames, operated by adjustable connecting 
arms, which ere actuated so that several mortises can be 
cut at the sane time, and these cut at greater or less dis- 
tacces apart, and of varying lengths. An excellent im- 
provement.) 

Ve tocimerers ror V eseers—Andrew B. Gray, and 
Alexander H. Brown, of Washington, D.C.: We claim 
the use of the adjustable paddle wheel, which can be 
graduated to any Sets of revoiutions by presenting 
more or leas surtace of paddie to the ection of the water, 
in order, first, to Gx it at its trae point for ring cor- 
re tly, and second, should any wear take place in the 
machinery for registering. it ean atonce be adjusted by 

the angle of the paddie 

Rotany + aasen Bandy, of Deschenten, Men | 
I claim. first, dispensing with the top beam uF suppurt, as 
commonly us-d, end supporting the carriage on the low- 
er beam, to which the straight knil/e is smashes as set 
forth, by which means ! avoid the expense of, and objec- 

top 
“T thee  cidim the the use of the revolving o’ vw knife, 

h ated hy two or more gears, 
ted 20 arte give ony amount of drawing cut that ay be 
req 

Asmat Taaps—O. Jillson, of Worcester, Mass : 
claim a new manuiscture of gaimal =r. composed of 
the severai perts set forth, 

Teavetune Tacsss—Hen aie . of New 
York U at 1 claim the combination of the folding por- 


, L MN O, with the grooves tongues, A B, and 
ies 3,10 make am extensive trunk, fn the manner 


substantiaily a: described 

Formuwe Jomwrs vor Sueet Metat—J. J. Laubach, 
of Eavion, Pa, I claimthe roller J, attached to the 

pendent and swinging baz, J, which is connected or jotnt- 
ea to the arm, Hi, substantially as described for the pur- 
pose set forth 

(Chis improvement emd ap roller attached 
to the ordinary machine for closing locks of sheet metal ; 
the locks are pressed immediately after being closed. 
Heretofore, the locks after being formed have been com- 
pressed by hand with a mallet. This useful improvement 
savet much time and labor.} 

Wearuer Stairs ron Doors, Wisnows, &c.—Jas. 
Smith. of Cleveland, o. I claim in combini tha 
weather strip bung to its ae ote and set 


screw for rating it, when said +A ia 


dowa the strip at one point only. e« set ria — 


lai bether tbe «trip be comune 
oader S abield on the “hoor, or qt as 72 

































ty Ge 6 susp of the seat, nor the 


Nor ‘do I claim the motion of hwy aa: aor Be 
of the cantle, nor the a ae 
shown in John ©. Fr. Sal 
Ie5l. Neither do Iclaim any "Seeks Meaedio’ im Mr. 
Salomon’s patent. 

But I claim the siihe tuto, of an india rubber spring 





as riding in a spring carriage in contradistinction to riding 
in one without springs.] 
a Direcror ror Wusennse—Seney S. Went- 












Bucxeies—Geo. P. Woodruff, of Watertown, Conn. 
claim constructing and combining tegeties ¢ the bw TR! 
the e of a buckle, in such manner that the strap is 
secured between the two at the hinge of the buckle, sub. 
stantially as set forth. 

Arr-HeaTine Furanaces—J. Pg and Edward 
Ivers (assignors to J. D. Greene Philadelphia, Pa. : 
We are aware that a single a , hollow cone has 
been used, in an auxil omoke-recei ieg acum, stand- 
Sf FB? the parpon of conducting r, and upon the same 

t 


for the cold ir into th 
5 iS afaels wi with ibeaeke therein 7 
fe fo ye part ‘throush the a of drum’ and the 
ash pit tothe furnace chamber, and 





reed suriace of 


bes be. rranged ~~ y 

in furnace y X-, with their induction euds 
downwards, and both ater” * the atmos- 

,all jally as set ‘ 








Exrension TanLes—Benj. C 


Ferguson and C. B.Clark of Orang Falls, N Kei Bi dc 
not claim the stiffe meee Piudint rigid bars 
lips | melibes dole au use of for = 


But I claim the combination of the fined side Rios. B H 

I, with the table leaves, F, and table ving ihe . in the 

ner specified—the 

pose of holding the table firm rs 
ed and closed, and also ser ‘in conunetion with ps. 

ces, I, to give stability to the . when the same 

opened or extended. 


[Folding or hinged rails in extension tables have many 





fixed pieces, with the folding pieces, for strengthening 
and steadying the table, both when it is open and shut, 
thus giving the folding rail table superior advantages.) 





side two 
eccre Sree, 
one carr 
forth, of te 


a and julating 
movement in the fen ay other device. © whose effect 


a, fo. 


Ernest, described in “ = 


. “p= opie the tendo Achilles, 


VaLy: hg A. 


Manchester, Va.: T. do not mpeelt to a ry? 
chamber on the ve = rod for L.A waiver’ to 
fit into, as any form wo iL, aS 2s ee 


claim to. 
Tclaim making the valves of steam engines with two 


renga -sha| 
es bees been formed around the inner pe wy. ofa surfaces—one being exposed to the action of the steam 


downwards against the valve seat, the er surface ex- 


e been expanded, athe erting a contrary pressure into the poamter, te inside of 


- chamber be: in communication with the atmos. 


re, Ld, whole ing xvenged substantially as speci- 

Rea fon the purpose set 
Ruppers—A. B. ree: of Feningin. N. Lt I 
th rudder in of 


e wo parts. on 
which is movable, 4 devices. of this kind have jong 
n known; an ~~ wd sores 's London 


sthis device the Nol. Ny plate 9, figs. 
7 ‘ond 8.1 In th device the nals ee is seevided with 
ts rear, so a that when 


a 
the rudder strikes a weak: - shoal, the movable piece will 
and prevent injury, either to the vessel or rudder. 
example is seen in a French work, published by 
the French Government at Paris, = +5 yy itled * * Me- 





<= ‘ons—T. L. N. I 
aan pe _ poe. ~ | Seok Coy claim 


‘Hewes Zino an Wetherill, of Bethle- 

, Pa.: Although I have ribed and represented a 

e in ‘which to to work my — process, 

and which I have found to answera rpose, I do 
not wish to be understood as limiting my <lsimp of 2 ot inven- 
tion to the wsektin of the process in such a furnar:, as 
- a feonaees may be found to answer the 


* co claim the said ch 1 mat. 
ter a condensing in or upon it, oy —— zinc vapor. 

m in the process of obtaining metallic gine di- 
rectly from the ores of zinc, causing the metallic vapors 
of zinc, driven off from the ore, to pass through a charge 
of heated incandescent coal, or other carbonaceous mat- 
tea, substantially as and for the purpose specified. 


Cesavapage Teern—James P. Cramer, of Schuy- 

berets, N.Y r to Hiram Cramer :) I claim as a 

manufacture my improved cultivator — composed 

of H io head, shaped sheet metal \lade and shank, with 

= iron cast vy the shank and embracing its outer 

uch a at the said blade, 

shank, cand head ofthe ‘tooth, will form but a single piece, 
as set forth. 











moirs of American Steam Vessels, L 
This consists of a movable piece ‘atinched to the rear of 
the rudder, and so ar that it can be raised and low- 
ered, s0 as to — at pleasure the length of rudder sur- 
face presented to the water, and thus cause the water to 
obey the helm quicker. In smooth water this device is 
ee advantageous, but it is evident that the power re- 
for steering will Le much iucreased by widening 

‘rudder surface. Thisdevice, therefore augments the 
very which mine is intended to obviate. 

ci the attachment to the rudder, A, of an exten- 
iece, B, when the said extension ‘piece is so com- 
con plece and employed as to wy wt the rudder wholly or 
partially se cing, as set fo: 

(This rudder isformed with a eaieling balancing ex- 
tension piece, so connected with the portions of an ordi- 
nary rudder, as to admit of being held exactly in rear, or 
to swing underneath the rudder, and partly beneath the 


keel, where it acts with greateffect. The rudder is easi- 


ly controlled, and can be graduated to any desired pres- 
sure on the tiller, by merely drawing back the extension 
piece. When drawn entirely up, it constitutes a rudder 
of the usual width for sailing in the shoalest water] 


PR me yop W. Crannell, of Olivet, Mich.: I claim 


of constructinn the carriage body in two parts, 


hn ends cham.ered or rounded below, said bodies 


be at Te two elastic bars, J,1m combination with 
4 ruunded.as 1, and carry- 
,ortheir equivalents in either 
<b but whose action is hor- 
amiered and detached ends of 
‘the urposes, as described and set 
horizontal 


Ulso claim the ue ofthe sop plates. G3 operated by 
as described, of re- 
ithe y of the springs. F FF. 


: . France: I claim, 
with a s'sationary race-way of a 
entirely through the y as 


the weft thread npotintes.o0 contro. » 
cl | guard ma = aes mechanism, =p hme 
aap in comvination with 


Loon Francis D 
ted, pun 


s thread Setulor ot —ts 


any a 
sti eget ncaa Ny aes 


[This ingenious improvement is applicable to plain, 


fancy, figured, and other kinds of weaving by hand or 
power looms. The invention relates to placing the weft 
threads betwixt the warp threads by means of a contin- 
vous circular motion. Without engravings it is impossi- 
ble to give a correct ideaof the method for accomplish- 
ing the Objects stated, suffice it to say, that such a motion 
in the artof weaving cloth, has long formed the subject 
of study, to those who have devoted attentionto the 
art of weaving in the common looms, in which the mo- 


of the shuttle has to be violently arrested every 
] 


Taxyinc Hipes—Eawin Daniels, of Lafayette, Wis.’ 
fore been 


Heme Braxes—S. H. Little, of St. Louis, Mo.: I +" 
aware thatthe Sauget through which the hem passes. 
be acted upon Ly the beaters, has been so arranged that 
it could be ese at different Suaemate from a throat 
formed of be bars, secured sting i. 
and therefire 1 4 “4 not wish to Le ‘understood as claimin, 


d ar 
1 ny placing ‘the feeding rollers, C C’, and the throat 
ble frame, - the 


o _Fectpoocedg — without varying the 


pes | rollers and the th: 
D D, substantially as set 

Talsoclaim the Pen oa ‘the throat tars, D D, with- 
in et sup| gulag fies frame, insuch a manner that they 
can beso as to rorm a wider or @ narrower open- 
ing between them, for the purpose RL pting the old 
throat opening to the rere; tion of he P walks of di; 

ent sizes; but this lonly claim when the said throat i 
supporting frame, is so arranged, in relation to the sup- 
frame of the reciprocating gate, that their dis- 
tance from each other, can be so adjusted, that the action 
of the beaters will be exac pted to the size, quan- 
tity and qn of the hem P stalks fed through said 
t, substantially as set fort! 

I do not claim an osci lating grating, used as a whipper, 
in machines for breaking hemp, for such, 1 learn, is in- 
vi lved in an inter.erence now pending between the ap- 
plications of 8. A. Clemens and C. Simon, before the 

‘atent Office ; and | am alee aware that it has been pro- 
posed to rigidly combine a shaking shoe, with an oscilla- 
ting throat bar frame ; and theretore I do not claim 
combination. 

1 claim the combination of the shaking shoe, F, with 
the reciprocating gate, LK, when they are arranged, sub. 
stantially as set for 


Pumps—G. W. B. Gedney, of New York City : I do not 
claim a double-action a with a slide valve and inde- 
pendent valve motion, at is not new, bat is tound to 
the patent granted to J. H. Webster, Feb. L-th, 1854. 

ButI claim the working leaf valve, or four- -way cock, 
constructed as specified,and arranged with respect to the 
two cy. rs and solid pistons, so as to give a more direct 
and unobstructed course to the water than is obtainedf in 
the slide valve pump, patented by Webster, in the man. 
ner and {or the purposes set forth. 

DESIGNS. 
Urricur Sroves—A.J. Blanchard, of South Read- 
. Mass. 

Ever-Porrep Pencit Cases—J.H.Knapp, of New 
York City. 

[The case is in the form of a cannon, provided with 
beads, the whole forming a new and beautiful design for 
a pencil case.] 


“—e Frowrs—Chas. Chinnock, of New York 


[This clock-case front is formed. with the configuration 
of a wreath and projecting scrolls, the whole iorming a 
new and very ornamental design for a clock-case front.) 
[Norg.—The above list of patents includes the issues 
for two weeks. Business having been pretty much sus- 
pended at the Patent Office during the holidays, no pat- 
ents were issued from the Department last week. 
We recognize the names of about one-ruirp of the 
patentees in the above list, whose cases were prepared 





to the back part of the cantle, secured above and also be- | used in ent rtions, in other processes for tan- 
low the semi-circular opening of the cantle screw leather : lL amalso aware that ie acid 
plates let in, — in manner described, for the | has used in various ways,in other processes for 
purpose of obv e wy Ay any springs, ees 
under the seat or - + 4 it in If giving sufficien’ Te the use of saltpetre, alum, and sulphuric acid 
ticity to the seat, as shown. respectively, ner oetives ot a. oe other ne 

[The elastic webbing under the ground seat, as con- | in in the P os a te pan anenmne qpocihied. scan 
nected with a spring in this saddle, imparts a gentle elas- Sratas 268 Honsxe_Her . Henr . of North B 
tie motion to the rider in accordance with the motion of Spier. Jam 7 a nothing in the construc 

i y 0 ata, a ay oo in the 

the horse, which, by way of comparison, is as agreeable Mimation of = deep crib, 


I claim a crib, poe frmmnn sos! with the inclined 
—_— aren eh escr bed, 
planes, i iy wid gh k, partially i 

Ey = a a vertical opening. | 1, substantially as 





+4 — ~ the. wind upon a rev the purpose set 
tx Mage rol gyp Tg h the pesgh ALVES ov Steam Enorves—R. H. Fletcher, 
o! n,N.Y¥. Iclaim the ment of the slide 
tae in a horizontal or vertical form. valve, F, and stem, 3, with t Rogge men es 


chest, as described, so that they may be opera- 


the steam 
ted from the piston head within the onan Seyiindee, by 


one or disk, 


of a 
with a roller Pa LS therefore I disclaim the 
use of the above nts, either separately or when 


je index, as in the mechine of M. 
de ia Societe de I"In- 
N at 40, pl. 


nich? have oe bow d my obser. 


vation, the Scommenges sh eupetranted the above princi- 
aan po been used to be me for application to plans or draw- 
agen be 





I claim 
he instrument that it may be 


off with the smoke and gas b my means of » ada 
as represented in Wm. Ennis’ fo ae of Mareh :9, 1853, to the — ‘ved whether of a board or other 
and’ = aeons we do not claim to be the first to use a hol- | article, such means Ryd of the outer and famee 
air furnace. cmantaad with the two iudices, one of said 

oy —_ the peculiar arrangement of the double se- intended toregulate the p yo ry ofthe friction roll. 
ries of rr of our a-ha and pg ag pe eron the inner and the for indicating the 
other paratus, viz., uantity measured. 
of sm ey ~)~ meri around the wa. $ : 


powueeees 58 Lees—B W. Jewett, of Gilford, N.H.: I 
. But 1 claim, first, 
uF? combination with papa K, hook, L, 


Surps’ Cooxrve Srovee DS the bolts, G and F, in bina 
J.D. Underfield and D Beardeley,) a of eh “third the their metallic boxes, fetes apt a 
Conn. ; | claim ‘acne to be used board | ardfand operuting sebstantielly in the manner as bees 
el thoceve chal al parts anes ptight position, | meee 

at to ways main an u) . 
and the deaf not be interrupted. Mina of New York 


te) 
ner substantialiy as ribed, whereby an 

ainst the teat, or nipple, is prod’ od, the point of 
sald pangoune boing changeable at 5 ae 


, asset forth. 
(This milk shield is chiefly phon for milking 


cows, and isa good invention. It is frequently required 
toremove the pressure from one part of the teat, in 
order to give relief from pain; this can be done by this 
shield and great relief afforded. This is an improvement 
or already issued to Mr. Needham for Breast 


Pumps 


advantages, but for want of som: suitable method of bra- x r Tvase Kath me of Lr of Somerville, M 

cing and steadying the table, they have been discarded (as bad er yon ~< and himself), 
in favor of slidingframes. This new improvement re- ith the spindle, i, Teste in ke in combination 
moves the difficully of their use, by combining certain | ly as set 


p for the support of the 


and p ted toa ful t inati through this 
office Every week patentees write to us for information 
as tothe best mode of introducing their inventions. In 
reply to all such inquiries, we would say, get your inven- 
tion before the public ; let the world know what you 
have got. If you have a meritorious invention there is 
no difficulty in finding cash customers for it. Avail your- 
selves of the best means, and every medium, in fact, that 
comes within your means, for letting the world know 
what you have got, and if it isa good thingit will sell.— 
(Ep. 





———— a 
A Monster Turn-Table. 

The Pennsylvanian describes a monster turn- 
table which has just been completed by Messrs 
Sellers, of Philadelphia. It is 54 feet in di- 
_| ameter, manufactured of cast-iron, weighs 
62,276 lbs., and revolves on Parry’s celebra- 
ted Anti-friction Box. [See engraving on page 
317, vol. 9, Scr. Am.] Notwithstanding its 
great size and weight, however, it can be 
started and kept in motion with ease by a 
four-pound pressure. A cord placed upon a 
pulley, one end being attached to the table, 
while a four-pound weight is tied to the other, 
is all that is necessary to move the table. It 
is des.ined for Great Bend, having been or- 
dered for that Gepot by the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad Co. 

i> Dp 

Virginia tron Manufacture. 
Several enterprising Pennsylvanians have 
entered upon the manufacture of iron on the 
line of the Virginia Central Railroad, and 
with others are about to organize a company. 
It is said they have already secured 20,000 
acres of the best iron ore land in the State. 
In view of these facts, the Richmond Whig is 
induced to believe that Central Virginia, with 
her abundance of mineral, and all the resour- 
ces to make iron cheaper than at any other 
place, will yet become the Birmingham of 
America. 


——- o-o——— 
The ice in New York Bay and the rivers is 
more obstructive to navigation this winter 
than it was last year, although the weather 
has not been so cold. 





iiiine det in bination with the 
peeaiver, — 475 manner substantially as set 
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. Improvement in Constructing and Working of 
Locomotives. 


(Concluded from page 139.) 

The Engine.—The engine proper is the dis- 
penser of the steam power from the boiler, 
comprising the cylinders, pistons, driving | 
wheels and gearing. The general conditions 
of best action are, that the steam should be 
freely admitted into the cylinders, and freely 
exhausted ; that it should be efficiently work - 
ed by variable expansion gear, and that it 
should be well protected from condensation by 
exposure. It may be added that the steam | 
should be not merely protected, but super- 
heated also. 

Expansive working in locomotives can be 
done well and economically by means of the 
link-motion. The steam may be admitted 
freely and expanded sufficiently ; it may also 
be exhausted freely, as, by a suitable arrange- 
ment of the smoke box and the blast pipe back 
exhaust pressure on the piston can be entire- 
ly removed. Expansion may be carried, by 
the agency of the link-motion, to eight times 
—that is, the steam may be cut off at 1-8th, 
In exposed cylinders, the condensation of 
steati by exposure is considerable—the per 
centage increasing with the degree of expan- 
sion, until, in cutting off at 1-8th, the loss may 
amount to 60 per cent. of the whole steam ad- 
mitted into the cylinder. Incidentally, out- 
side cylinders are more exposed than inside, 
and therefore in the former the condensation 
is generally greater than in the latter: this 
explains how, in popular language, outside 
cylinders are said to prime more than the in- 
side. 

The remedies for this state of things are, to 
protect the cylinders from external cooling, 
and to superheat the steam, either on its way 
to the cylinders, or while it is within the cylin- 
ders, by external application of heat. The 
additional supply of heat is beneficial also in 
evaporating the water which, more or less, 
primes over with the steam from the boiler. 


The saving of fuel realizable by such means 
should be, at the lowest estimate, 10 per cent. ; 
it might, and probably would, be much great- 
er if applied in the best manner. 

There is, in general practice, a deficiency of 
accommodation for working steam so expan- 
sively as it could be worked with advantage, 
owing to the limited dimensions of the cylin- 
ders. 

The average period of admission of steam 
into the cylinders, even on light duty, is, in 
ordinary practice, as much as from 40 to 50 
per cent. of the stroke, showing that the prac- 
tice of expansive working in locomotives is 
open to improvement. There is no great dif- 
ficulty in arranging for general practice, to cut 
off at least as early as at one-fifth of the stroke, 
which would economise 25 per cent. of the 
fuel consumed for an average period of ad- 
mission of four-ninths of the stroke. 


The slide valves working under steam pres- 
sure on the backs of them, offer considerable 
resistance to motion. Unbalanced slide valves 
ought to be superseded by the application of 
means tor preventing the incumbent pressure. 
If an inference may be based upon the co- 
efficien:! friction between cast-iron and braas, 
which is about one-fifth of the pressure, the 
resistance of an ordinary valve of 120 squsre 
inches area, under 100 lbs. steam, would be 
about 1 tun. With an average travel of 4 in- 
ches, and 5 1-2 feet driving wheels, the resist- 
ance of such valves would be represented by 
185 lbs. traction at the rails, or 1 1-4 lb. per 
tun, of @ gross average load of 150 tuns, equal 
to 6 per cent. of the whole power required to 
draw the train at 30 miles per hour, allowing 
& resistance equal to 20 lbs. per tun gross. 

By a number of experiments instituted to test 
the relative amount of fuel consumed per mile 
by different locomotives—both inside and out- 
side cylinders—it was found that, doing about 
the same work, there was a difference of as 
much as 40 per cent.; that is, a locomotive 
constructed by one company did the same 
work as that made by another company, with 
40 per cent. less fuel, thus showing how much 
may be saved in the working expenses of 
railroads by having locomotives constructed 
on the best principles. 

Conclusion.—The economy of working ex- 
penses due to the improvements described, 





may be estimated on the following assump- 


tions :— 

First, that the consumption of fuel may be 
accepted as an index to the working charges 
generally of locomotive stock. 

Second, that the average costs per tun of 
coal and coke, for locomotive purposes, are as 
2 to 3 generally. 

Economy with respect to the Boiler.—The suc- 
cessful substitution of coal for coke, which 
has been found to be equally efficient, weight 
for weight, reduces the cost for fuel 33 per 
cent. The use of an efficient feed-water heat- 
ing apparatus economizes generally 15 per 
cent. of the fuel. The use of pure feed-water 
instead of ordinary unprepared water may 
economize 10 per cent. of fuel. 

Economy with respect to the Engine.—The 
thorough protection of the cylinders, and su- 
perheating of the steam may economize at 
least 10 per cent. of fuel. Accommodation 
for promoting the expansive working of steam 
may economize 25 per cent. of fuel. 

Economy with respect to the Carriage.—The 
correct equilibration of the engine, to insure 
steady running, economizes 10 per cent. of the 
fuel consumed by an unbalenced engine. This 
may be accepted as an average result, because, 
for inside cylinder engines the saving would 
be less, and for outside cylinders and coupled 
wheels it would be more. 

Putting together, by a process of compound 
reduction, these items of economy, it appears 
that by purifying and heating the feed-water, 
by superheating the steam, and protecting the 
cylinders, by greater expansive working, and 
by correct equilibration of the engine, a joint 
economy of 54 per cent. may be effected. — 
Further, by substituting coal for coke as fuel, 
and properly burning it, a reduction of 33 
per cent. in cost of fuel may be effected. The 
cost of fuel may be averaged at one-third of 
the total locomotive charges, and a reduction 
of 33 per cent. is, therefore, equivalent to a 
reduction of 11 per cent. of the total charges. 
Applying this reduction, there is a gross re- 
sulting economy of 58 per cent. of the locomo- 
tive charges. A reduced economy of 50 per 
cent. may be accepted as the probable gross 
average saving that may be effected in the 
consumption of fuel and generally in the work- 
ing charges of the locomotive stock of the 
railways in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Clarke acknowledges the incomplete- 
ness of this investigation. His object has 
been to direct the attention of engineers to 
the saving that may yet be effected in the 
working of locomotive stock. 

After Mr. Clarke’s paper was read before 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, London,— 
it having been previously printed and circu- 
lated among the members—it was brought up 
for discussion at the succeeding meeting. It 
was there stated that since the paper was 
written the process of equilibrating locomo- 
tives had been extensively applied on the 
Southwestern Railway, producing an econo- 
my of 11 per cent. in fuel. It was also sta- 
ted that 25 per cent. of fuel had been saved 
on American railroads by heating the feed 
water of the boiler. On the Shrewsbury and 
Hereford Railway a great saving had been ef- 
fected by using all coal as fuel, in place of 
coke. On the Northern Railroad (France) 
scarcely any other fuel than coal is used; and 
on the Southwestern, (England,) coal had 
been used with complete success ; and by care-| 
ful firing there was an entire absences of 
smoke. 

—_—— <b oe——___ 
Ges from Wood. 

Messrs. Epitors.—Your valuable paper (as 
much esteemed in Europe as in America.) 
No. 4, Oct. 4th, 1856, contains the following 
phrase : 

“We see paragraphs every week in some of 
our cotemporaries. describing the successful 
manufacture of gas from wood. Why this is 
nothing new or wonderful, it is halfa century 
old; but can such gas be manufactured as 
cheap as that from coal? It cannot, nor as 
cheap as that from resin or resin-oil, and why 
continually harp upon & comparatively worth- 
less invention ?” 

True, wood gas was generated half a cen- 
tury ago, by M. Lebon, a Frenchman, but no-' 
where, neither in Europe nor in America, 
could said wood gas, in any ofthe gas-works 





—~—_—_—__— 





=e 


of said countries, be introduced, because it 
had no bright light, no lighting power at all. 
Since 1850, the distinguished German chem- 
ist, D>. Pettenkofer, at Munich, Bavaria, and 
his friend Mr. Ruland, engineer, have invented 
anew chemical process for generating gas 
from wood, (Letters Patent were granted to 
them May, 1856, at the United States Patent 
Office, Washington ;) since then wood gas 
has come into general use all over Germany, 
as well as in Austria, France, Italy, and even 
in Spain and Russia, (St. Petersburgh is light- 
ed with this new wood gas since 1855.) By 
the new process above mentioned, two great 
advantages are combined, viz., cheapness and 
brilliancy of the gas. 

No doubt wood gas can be generated as 
cheap as coal gas, and much cheaper than gas 
from resin and resin oil. Out of one cord of 
wood (hard or soft) 15 to 18.000 cubic feet of 
gas are manufactured, whilst one tun of coal 
yields, at most, 10 to 12,000 cubic feet, and 
one barrel of resin 2,000 cubic feet. 

In many parts of America coal is difficult 
of access, whilst wood is in abundance, and 
there wood gas is of more advantage than 
coal gas. But even in places, as for instance, 
New York, Philadelphia, &c. &c., where the 
average market prices of a cord of wood and 
atun of coal are equal, wood gas can com- 
pete with coal gas, for the reason of the greater 
quantity of gas from a cord of wood than 
from a tun of coal. Besides the residuum of 
wood gas, charcoal is to be sold at higher 
prices than the residuum of coal—coke. Other 
products of wood gas distillation—pyrolignate 
of lime and wood tar—are also marketable at 
good prices. Now, with regard to the quality 
of wood gas, many experiments have tested it 
as superior to coal gas. 

The foregoing will be sufficient to remove 
all doubt about the introduction of wood gas. 

Emit v. Breisacn, Chemist. 

Augsburg, Bavaria, December, 2nd, 1856. 


[Our corrcspondent does not make the dis- 
tinction as to the quality of the illuminating 
gases obtained from coal, wood, and resin. 
One cubic foot of resin gas is twice the weight 
of one cubic foot of coal gas, and is of more 
than twice the illuminating power—being as 
to5to2. What comparison will wood gas 
bear in illuminating power to coal or resin 
gas? It is necessary to know this in ordeér to 
understand its value, for 1000 cubic feet of 
resin gas, at $4, is cheaper than 1000 cubic 
feet of coal gas at $2. Supposing we only 
obtain 12,000 cubic feet of gas from a tun of 
cannel coal, if mixed with 6,000 cubic feet of 
air, we then have 18,000 cubic feet, the 
same amount as that obtained from a cord of 
wood, according to our correspondent’s state- 
ment. Well, 12,000 cubic feet of coal gas 
can affo be mixed with 6,000 cubic feet 
of air, ill be more ecomomical for illu- 
minating purposes, than 18,000 cubic feet of 
wood gas. The composition of pure cannel 
coal is, carbon 87°27, hydrogen 7°88, oxygen 
4°85==100—not quite five per cent. of oxygen. 
Wood is composed ofcarbon about 50, hydro- 
gen 6, oxygen 42°50, nitrogen 1°50=100,— 
eight times the quantity of oxygen contained 
in coal, and nearly two per cent. less hydrogen. 
The value of the material for making illumi- 
nating gas is, according to the amount of 
hydrogen it contains in proportion to,its car- 
bon; if it contains no oxygen so much the 
better, for it can be obtained at no cost from 
the atmosphere. No invention in the manu- 
facture of wood gas can change the nature of 
the materials ; therefore, wherever cannel coal 
is abundant, it is cheaper than wood for 
making illuminating gas. In some parts of 
our continent, as well as in some parts of the 
continent of Europe, where wood is cheap and 
abundant, and coal scarce and dear, wood gas 
is no doubt the most economical. The manu- 
facture of gas from wood has been attempted 
at various times in some of our cities—North 
and South—and some of these experiments 
are well known to us, but it cannot be manu- 
factured so cheap as that from good coal, 
resin or resin oil, in but few parts of the 
United States. 

et mee 

In Montgomery, Ala., the price of gas is $6 
per 1,000 cubic feet. The gas, we understand 
is made from resin, and is as cheap as coal 





gas. 


Great War Engine. 

Massrs. Eprrors—Noticing in your issue of 
January 10th, an article under the bead of 
“ Wonderful New War Machine,” in which 
great doubts are expressed in regard to the 
invention of so terrible a machine, I hasten 
to lay before your readers something of 
history of a machine invented in the year 
1836-7, by Mr. Benjamin Reynolds, of Kin- 
derhook, this State. 

The machine referred to was called a “ cen- 
trifugal battery,” of a circular form, 22 inches 
in diameter, and 3 inches in thickness. This 
machine was put in operation by means of 
two cranks, one on each side of the carriage 
on which it was placed, for the purpose of 
being transported from place to place. 

The writer of this article was one of three 
persons who, during the autumn of the year 
1837, exhibited it to the officers of the U. 8. 
arsenal at Gibbonsville, when under the 
command of the late General Worth, who in- 
vited the Governor and heads of the State de- 
partments to witness the exhibition. All who 
witnessed its operation spoke of it in terms 
of the highest commendation. Col. Worth 
advised us to take it to the city of Washing- 
ton without delay, as he thought it of great 
importance to the country; but requested us 
to exhibit it at West Point, N. Y., on our way 
thither, which we did. It was put in opera- 
tion by order of Col. Derusie, who then com- 


of 2 oz. weight were thrown through three 


ute! The Commandant and professors ex- 
pressed great astonishment at the power of 


all occasions by one man «at each of the 
cranks. 

The third trial took place at Greenkaf 
Point, D. C., under the inspection of Captain 
Ramsay; ex-President Van Buren, and most 
of the heads of departments of the United 
States being present ; the effect upon those 
who witnessed its operation being the same 
as upon those who had witnesse’ its opers- 
tion at the other places. 

The fourth trial was had before s com- 
mittee of Congress appointed for that pur- 
pose. At this trial the committee exercised 
great perseverance; first, in regard to its 
power and range, and, second, in regard to 


time. On this occasion the power applied 
was as before, one man at each of the two 
cranks. The target, three thicknesses of one 
inch pine planks, at the distance of 150 
yards. Each ball was projected through the 
target, and falling from three to four hendred 
yards beyond it into the Potomac river. They 
were not so successful, however, in determin- 
ing the number of shots thrown in a given 
time. In this test sixty balls of 2 oz. were 
placed in a tin tube of sufficient size and 
length to contain them. One end of the tbe 
was then placed at the admitting orifice of 
the battery, into which they were carried by 
the action of gravity and the exieusting dis- 
position of the machine. ‘The space of time 
taken for the projection of sixty shots was so 
small a portion of a second that the coramittee 


at all. 


machine were duly deposited in the Patent 
Office of the United States at that time. A 
four-pound battery of this description is in 
course of construction in this city at the pre- 
sent time. Javes Reynonps. 
New York, Jan. 1857. 

mee 

Powder for Razer Strops. 
Take equal parts of sulphate of iron, (green 
copperas of commerce,) and common salt ; 
rub them well together, and heat the mixture 
to redness ina crucible. When the vapors 
have ceased to rise, let the mass cool, and 
wash it, to remove the salt,and when diffused 
in water, collect the brilliant scales, which 


soften the edge of a razor, and canse it to cut 
mooth. 
+ oe 
800,000 Ibs of madder are used for coloring 
in the dye works at Lawrence, Mass., every 





year. 
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manded at that place. Atll0 yards, theballe | 


thicknesses of 1 1-4 inch Georgia pine, at (j; 
the rate of more than one thousand per min- | 


the machine, which was put in operation on ||) 


the number of shots projected in a given | 


could not report any specific space of time | 


A model, drawings and specifications of this | 
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Hoop Splitting and Pianing.—Erratum. 

On page 124, this volume, in the illustrated 
description of the excellent hoop-splitting and 
planing machines of the American Hoop Ma- 
chine Co., Fitchburgh, Mass., it is stated that 
the planer “planes at the rate of from 50 to 
70 hoops per minute.” It should have read 
from 50 to 70 feet of hoop per minute. Of 
course we did not know the amount of work 
it could perform, and we understood Mr. Saw- 
yer to say hoops. The mistake was a very 
natural one. We are also requested to state 
that the hoop-splitter can readily be adjusted 
to suit any size of hoop-pole, and split it 
through the center. 


i a om 
Brick Machinery. 


The accompanying figures are views of new 
machinery for molding brick, by Mr. Ciayton, 


| of London, and published in « recent number 


of the Engineer. 

The great object of the improvement is 
stated to be the mechanism devised for giving 
clear and well-defined angles to the bricks. 
Any improvement in brick machines is of 
great and general importance, because brick 
is a building material which ever has been, is 
now, and always will be very generally em- 
ployed in almost every country on the face of 
the globe. 

A reference to the subjoined engravings 
will give a gereral idea of the machine, in 
which fig. 1 gives a sectional elevation, fig. 2 
a grourd plan, fig. 3 a vertical section of the 
rotary lubricating glands, and fig. 4 a section- 
al plan of the cylinder and glands. 

The power is applied by a belt from a steam 
engine or other motive to the drum, a, on 
the shaft, A, which carries a pinion, 5, gear- 
ing into the spur wheel, ¢, on the shaft, B, 
which ,carries a pinion, gearing into the 
spur wheel, ¢,on the shaft, N. The shaft, B, 
also carries a bevel wheel, /, gearing into an- 
other bevel wheei, g, on the upright shaft, L, 
which carries at its upper extremity a pinion, 
H, gearing into the spur wheel, K, on the up- 
right shaft, M, which passes through the cen- 
ter of the iron cylinder in which the clay is 
pugged, end is furnished with a series of 
screw blades or knives for that purpose, mm 
avd s. The peculiar form and arrangement 
of these blades will be readily understood. 

The clay, after being properly weathered 
and moistened with water, is thrown by hand 
labor into the cylinder, and the action of the 
screw blades incorporates the material to a 
uniform consistency, and then forces it into 
the lower chamber shown in fig. 4. In this 
chamber there is a rectangular piston, P, which 
derives a reciprocating motion from the crank 
on the shaft, N, and the connecting rod, R. By 
means of the piston which is shown in the 
detted lines at tis two extremities of the 
stroke, the clay is forced through the rectan- 
gular dies, p. To prevent the abrasion of the 
corners of the mass, the dies are farnished 
with two rollers, one on each side, which form 
the lateral boundaries of the die,o o. These 
revolve on their axis as the clay exudes from 
the dies, with a speed somewhat in advance 
of that at which the clay issues. These cyl- 
inders are moved by belts taken from a small 
pulley on the shaft,L. The arrangement 
seen in fig. 2. 

y is the oblong mass of clay after it has 
been projected from the pug mill on the plat- 
form of rollers in front of it. The cylinders, 
2 0, if not worked, would have a tendency to 
tear off pieces of the clay as they revolved, 
and would soon get clogged. To prevent 


| this, the peculiar arrangement of having them 


farnished with what we have called salivary 


| glands, is had recourse to. 


Fig. 3 shows a section of the labricating 


| cylinders. From ¢ couple of small reservoirs 
| & continuous supply of water is afforded to 
the tops of the lubricators by means of a pipe 
and stop-cock. The water so supplied is di- 

rected on the top of the lubricators, and by 
| means of the oritices shown, it percolates 
| through a covering of moleskin wrapt round 


the Iubricators. The effect of this is to pre- 
sent towards the clay, as it issues from the 


. dies, a surface somewhat resembling a mu- 





cous membrane, which continually exudes the 
moisture derived from behind it. 

After the clay has been delivered in a large 
oblong mass, as represented by y, fig. 1, it is 
cut by the wires in the hinged frame, 8, into 
the breadths required for single bricks. As the 
clay is, by the reciprocating action of the 
piston, forced out alternately on the two op- 
posite sides of the pugging cylinder, there is 
time for each mass to be cut up and removed 
from the table before the succeeding one can 
interfere with it. 





The Editor of the Engineer says :-—* With 
regard to the machine we have described, it 
unquestionably bears evidence of very con- 
siderable mechanical ingenuity, an amount of 
patient study of the requirements of the man- 
ufacture to which it is adapted, and a degree 
of what, for want of a better term, we 
must call plastic talent, that we have 
rarely met with in machinery of this descrip- 
tion. 

With regard to the practical value of this 
implement, our first impression concerning it 


BRICK MAKING MACHINERY. 
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was that, although exceedingly ingenious and 
curious, and well adapted for making an ef- 
fective demonstration at an agricultural exhi- 
bition, there were several parts of it which we 
imagined were not altogether suited to con- 
tinuous every-day use. We must confess, 
however, that further inquiry on this head has 
had the effect of very considerably modifying 
our first impressions. From inquiries made 
among those who could have no conceivable 
motive for stating anything which was not 
the result of their own experience in the mat- 
ter, we have every reason to believe that the 
brick-making machine of Mr. Clayton is found 
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in practice, by those who have the best means 
of forming an opinion on the subject, to be 
the most efficient apparatus yet brought be- 
fore the public.”’ 

In England, as in our own country, there 
are two kinds of brick machines in use, the 
one kind for pressing dry, and the other wet 
clay. This one of Mr. Clayton is adapted for 
the wet method. The advantage sought to 
be obtained by pressing the materials in a dry 
state is the use of less fuel in burning them, 
also less liability to crack in the kiln. But it 
requires much heavier and stronger machinery 
for a dry brick press, and far greater power 


to work it than a wet brick press, hence the 
latter press is considered to be the most ad- 
vantageous, as a whole. 

In the press represented , the clay is forced 
through a rectangular orifice, of the sectional 
form of a brick, in a stream, and then it is cut 
into the proper size of brick afterwards. In 
forcing clay through a rectangular orifice, the 
corners of it are liable to be ragged, because 
they have to encounter a greater resist- 
ance from friction. This evil does not, in- 
deed, attend the pressing of the wet clay in 
those machines which have separate molds, but 
these are slower in their action than the kind 
here illustrated ; and as it obviates the evil of 
forming imperfect angles to the bricks by the 
ingenious arrangement of the lubricating 
glands, it really appears to be a good im- 
provement. 


—_——_2>-_- oe 
Wonderful Growing Stone. 

We have received a communication from 
Chilian Beach, of Leslie, Michigan, in which 
he minutely describes a stone which has been 
in his possession for twelve years, and which, 
during that time, by simple exposure to the 
air only, has—Young-America-like—been 
performing feats of a progressive character. 
When he obtained it twelve years ago, it was 
a little more than balf an inch long and three- 
eighths indiameter. It has now grown five- 
eighths of an inch long,and to half an inch in 
diameter. This increase of the stone is about 
in the same ratio as that of our population, 
which is not a little remarkable. The most 
curious feature of this increase of the stone, 
is not an equal expansion, but a particular 
emanation proceeding from one side of the pa- 
rent stone. “The stone,’ he says, “is the 
most perfect white, transparent, wil! cut glass, 
and increases in size and weight with no other 
food but common air.” He has never yet 
found a person who could tell what it was, or 
give him any explanation as to the cause of 
its growth. “Wonders will never cease.” We 
really had thought that the days of wonder- 
ful traveling and growing stones had gone 
past forever, but this one of Mr. Beach proves 
that this age is not behind any of the past in 
natural wonders, and that in Leslie, Michigan, 
there is a stone at present as wonderful as 
the famous one which floated St. Patrick from 
old Scotland to old Ireland. 


The People’s College. 

The location of this institution has been 
made at the beautiful village of Havana in 
Schuyler Co., N.Y. The site is a farm of one 
hundred acres, on an eminence about half a 
mile from the town. Excellence of soil, 
beauty of prospect and salubrity of air are 
combined in it. The generosity of the Hon. 
Charles Cook secured the choice of Havana 
from the locating commissioners. He gave 
$25,000 to the funds of the institution. His 
gift to this village of the perpetual good in- 
fluences of the People’s College upon its so- 
ciety will be a legacy which it is the fortune 
of but few men in this world to make to the 
community in which they live. 

This College was first suggested by the 
Mechanics’ Mutual Protection, an Association 
of Working Mechanics, the objects of which 
originally were mutual improvement, and to 
promote good will among employers and em- 
ployed. The objects of the College are the 
education of young men for practical, every- 
day pursuits—for farmers, mechanics and 
artisans. They will be taught practical me- 
chanics, all kinds of engineering, chemistry, 
geology, mathematics, &c. Connected with 
this is the idea that every student should at 
the same time be a worker—that his mental 
sanity and bodily vigor required the devotion 
of some hours of each day to muscular exer- 


cise. 
————————-2-o—_— 
To Clean Marble. 


Mix up a quantity of very strong soap lye 
with quick lime, to the consistency of milk, 
and lay it on the marble you wish to clean, 
where it may remain twenty-four or thirty 
hours; afterwards wash off, with soap and 
water, and it will appear as if new. 





woe e 
Lemon juice is principally relied on by th |!) 


physicians in London for curing rheumatism. 
Three tablespoonfuls per day is a dose for a 
man. 
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The Chinese Sugar Cane. 

This plant is causing no small amount of 
excitement among our agriculturists at pres- 
ent. Several articles have appeared in our 
columns respecting it, and there is scarcely 
a periodical devoted to farming, that we take 
up to read, but contains either editorial re- 
marks or letters on the subject of its cultiva- 
tion. 

Further experiments are required to solve 
the question of its value as a source for ob- 
taining sugar—North and South—from its 
saccharine juice; but for a forage crop there 
seems to be no doubt of its value, and that it 
will be extensively planted for such purposes 
next spring. 

It is a matter which certainly deserves pos- 
itive and general attention, because every im- 
provement in agriculture, whether it be in its 
chemistry or in the introduction of a new 
pant like the Chinese sugar cane, secures a 
general benefit, if the surplus products of the 
soil are increased thereby, as upon these 
depend the prosperity of commerce and the 
arts. 

This plant, it is pretty generally understood, 
was first introduced into our country by D. J. 
Browne, of the Patent Office, who gives a val- 
uable account of it in his Report of 1854. He 
had previously seen a small field of it grow- 
ing in France, and being struck with its sim. 
ilarity to our Indian corn, he became con- 
vinced that it would flourish where that plant 
would thrive, and was then led to obtain its 
seed. From the seeds distributed by the Com- 
missioner of Patents, various farmers have 
made experiments, and have given the results 
of their labors to the public, through various 
periodicals—the Screntiric AMERICAN among 
the number. A new pamphlet, by Jas. F. C. 
Hyde, of Newton Center, Mass., "on the sub- 
ject, presents considerable that is imteresting 
relating to it. He states that although sugar 
has been, and can be, made from this cane, 
both in our own country and in France, “the 
question is, whether it will supersede the old 
cane in the South, and can be profitably cul- 
tivated at the North.” In answer to this he 
advances the opinion, based on his own ex- 
periments, that “experience is all that is 
wanted to obtain sugar from it of the best 
quality and in liberal quantities,” and he is 
convinced, also, that it isa most valuable 
plant for other purposes, such as fodder. This 
seems to be the opinion of every person who 
planted the seed and made experiments last 
year ; we have not read a single contradiction 
to such favorable testimony, and this is the 
reason, we believe, why so many farmers are 
preparing to cultivate it the next season. We 
hope they will not get up a Rohan potato and 
Maurus Multicaulus excitement respecting the 
seed, while it is dear, and pay exorbitant sums 
to obtain it. Our farmers who cannot obtain 
the seed at a reasonable price, can afford to 
wait till it becomes cheaper, and by so doing 
they will also obtain the experience of those 
who cultivate it, and this is worth something, 
as the best method of its cultivation has yet 
to be learned. 

It is to this part which we wish particular- 
ly to direct attention at present ; those who 
intend to plant it should understand the best 
known methods of preparing the soil for its 
reception, and taking care of the plants. Far- 
mers should first be very careful in obtain- 
ing genuine seed of the cane; R. Battey, of 
Rome, Ga., in a letter in the last number of 
the Southern Cultivator , states that there are 
several varieties of it, differing widely from 
one another; and that some samples of this 
cane, grown last season at the North, and ex- 
hibited at various Fairs, are quite different 
from those grown at the South. The North- 
ern canes were from 10 to 12 feet high, with 
a pith but very little sweeter than corn- 
stalks, while those grown at the South did 
not exceed nine feet high, and hada pith as 
sweet as that of the real sugar cane. He be- 
lieves that these varieties are due to an ad- 
mixture of pollen from broom and other corn: 





The soil should be well plowed, and put into 
the same mellowed condition as for Indian 
corn. The seed should be planted at least 
three feet apart every way, and three dropped 
into a hill, and they are afterwards to be cul- 
tivated exactly like corn. Broom corn 
Dourah corn, and all plants of the same 
family must not be planted near it, as 
it is liable to intermix with these, and 
would thus be ruined for the production of 
syrup. A small portion of the crop should 
be reserved for seed, and permitted to stand 
until fully matured. 


If designed for fodder, all the shoots and 
suckers which spring up from the root, should 
be permitted to grow; if designed for making 
syrup and sugar, the his may be planted 
more close together, and the seed-heads should 
be pinched off before they are fully formed. 
The first care of those who design cultivating 
it, should be to raise strong and healthy plants 
for seed, and for fodder, and to make careful 
experiments as to the best method of develop- 
ing its saccharine qualities. If it be found 
that it produces sufficient juice to warrant its 
cultivation for syrup or sugar, farmers can 
easily be furnished with machinery for all 
the manipulations of crushing the cane and 
boiling down the sap. 

——»> Do ee 
The Mechanism of the Eye. 

There is a most learned and able article on 
“The Sight and How to See,” in the last 
number of the North British Review. We will 
endeavor to present an abstract of some of the 
new and leading ideas embraced in it, they 
being of deep and practical interest to every 
human being. 

Of all the five senses—seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, and feeling—by which we 
acquire our knowledge of the external world, 
the sense of sight is the most important. The 
eye surpasses all the other organs of sense in 
the extent of its range, and it can perceive the 
rays of light which may have proceeded 
from a distant star, even after the orb has 
been blotted out of space. This power of ob- 
servation does not depend on the magnitude 
of the eyeball or any of its parts ; the minutest 
animal—requiring a microscope to make it 
visible—contains the image of the external 
world painted on its retina as distinctly as 
that of aman, or an elephant. The human eye 
has been admired for the beauty of its form, 
and the range and quickness of its move- 
ments ; and its varied mechanism has excited 
the wonder of philosophers. The eyeball is 
nearly globular, being of a spheroidal form, 
like an orange—its smallest diameter being 
that which we direct to objects to see them: 
It moves ina socket elegantly prepared for 
its reception, and is lubricated by a peculiar 
secretion, which entirely removes the friction 
of its incessant motions. By means of six 
muscles attached to it, without moving the 
head, it can direct itsel! to almost every point 
of a hemisphere, but with the motion of the 
head combined, it commands a panorama of 
everything around it. The ball of the eye, 
which is about 9-10 of an inch, in diameter, has 
a tough and opaque external membrane, called 
the schlerotic coat, which forms the white 
portion. Into this, and in front of the ball; 
slightly raised above it, is inserted a circular 
transparent portion, like a small glass, called 
the cornea. Although it is as transparent as 
glass, it is, like the schlerotic coat, very 
tough. It is composed of several firmly ad- 
hering layers of equal thickness, and is nearly 
half an inch in diameter. Within the cornea, 
and in contact with it, is the agueous humor 
a transparent fiuid. It has the form ofa 
plano-convex lens, the curved side being the 
inner surface of the cornea, and the plane side 
the visible surface of the iris, which is the 
colored circular flat membrane, with an aper- 
ture in its center called the pupil. It has the 
remarkable property of contracting the size 
of the pupil from one-fourta to one-eighth of 
an inch under strong light, and expanding 
again when the light is diminished. This 
membrane divides theeye into two very equal 
parts—the anterior and posterior chambers. 
The anterior, which is a front of the iris, con- 
tains the aqueous humor; the posterior, be- 
hind it, contains the vitreous humor, and the 
crystaline lens. The vitreous humor resem- 
bles the white of an egg, fills up a great 
portion of the eyeball, and keeps it distended, 


like an india-rubber bag filled with water. It 
is divided into several cells, the humor occu- 
pying each like honey in ahoney-comb. The 
crystaline lens occupies the front of the vitreous 
humor ; it is double convex—more convex be- 
hind than before—and is placed in a thin bag 
immediately behind the iris—the pupil or open- 
ing of the iris being opposite the central part 
of the lens. 

The crystaline lens is a beautiful piece of 
workmanship. In its perfect state it is trans- 
parent as a drop of water, and yet it consisis 
of a great number of coats, like an onion. 
each coat composed of an immense number of 
fibers, with teeth on each side like those of a 
saw—tbe teeth of one fiber entering into the 
hollows of the adjacent fibers, 80 as to bind 
them together. These fibers are of equal 
length, taper from each end to their middle, 
and so combined, that the lens is most dense 
at its center, and least so towards its circum- 
ference. In the crystaline lens, four-tenths of 
an inch in diameter, of a codfish, there are 
five millions of fibers, and sixty-two thousand 
five hundred millions of teeth, exhibiting a 
mechanism which may well excite the pro- 
foundest admiration. 

Behind the vitreous humor, and lining the 
inner surface of the schlerotic, is the choroid 
coat,—a delicate membrane covered on its 
posterior surface with a black pigment, and 
immediately within this pigment is the retina, 
the innermost coat of all, and lying next to 
the vitreous humor. It is a delicate reticula- 
ted membrane, consisting of several layers of 
different structures, the exact use of which 
has not yet been determined, although the 
membrane which they form is that which re- 
ceives the images of external objects, like the 
gray glass in the camera obscura. A line 
drawn through the center of the pupil and 
the crystaline lens, is called “the axis of 
vision,’”’ or the optical axis of the eye, and the 
extremity of this axis is that point where it 
touches the retina. About one-tenth of an 
inch from the extremity of this axis—in a 
horizontal direction—the retina is slightly 
raised ; this is the place where the optic nerve 
from the brain enters the schlerotic coat, and 
expands into the retina. At the extremity of 
the axis, is a small spot with a yellow margin, 
which is more transparent than the rest of the 
retina ; this spot exists only in man, mon- 
keys, and some lizards, and is about from the 
fifteenth to the thirtieth of an inch in diam~ 
eter. 

This general description of the eye and its 
mechanism shows how wonderfully it is made, 
and how infinitely it surpasses in delicacy and 
refinement, the most skillful achievements of 
men... We leave for our next number a de- 
scription of the phenomena of vision. 

—_—_— + oo 

Bronzes. 

The manufacture of bronze may be ranked 
amongst the oldest of the arts. The ancients 
used a composition of copper, tin, and zinc, 
adding sometimes a small percentage of silver 
to improve the appearance and nature of their 
bronze. 

In 1841, M. du Ruolf communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences, at Paris, a method of 
forming articles in bronze by the electrotype 
process—using the double alkaline cyanides 
of copper and tin. He showed the Society 
the process, which consisted of simply coat- 
Ling any metal by means of the voltaic battery 
and the cyanides mentioned—similar to the 
common mode of electrotyping which is now 
so extensively practiced in this city. The 
antique bronze color is afterwards given to 
the figure by adding to fourteen oz. measures 
of colorless vinegar two drachws of sal am- 
moniac, and half a drachm of binoxalate of 
potash. This solution is to be applied with a 
hair pencil in avery thin layer, the object 
having been previously slightly warmed. 

There are many different ways of coating 
common metals with bronze, and goods of 
this description are coming more and more 
into general use. We have seen common cast 
iron so bronzed as to assume a beautiful ap- 
pearance, and rendering the article impervious 
to rust in-doors. Spelter forms a good basis, 
also, to coat upon. 

We have seen some fine specimens of Amer- 
ican imitation bronze at the office of Jos. G. 
Gilbert, 46 John street, this city, who is ex- 








vensively engaged in the manufacture of real 


and imitation bronse. Statuettes, clock cases 
candelabras, portable gas fixtures, etc., of 
very handsome patterns, were shown us at 
his office ; but the most novel of all his curios- 
ities are specimens of insects, toads, plants, 
etc., which castings are taken direct from na- 
ture, he using the animal or plant as the mold, 
which, of course, renders the production true 


to life. 
Oe 
The Woodworth Plaving Machine Patent. 
Special Dispatch to The N. Y. Tribune. 


Wasnireron, Jan. 6, 1857. 

“T am able to assur; the anxious souls all 
over the country that the agent and manager 
of the enterprise for the renewal! cf the Wood- 
worth Planing Machine Patent has given up 
the struggle and gone home. It was found 
impossible to get the bill through either House 
of Congress. Plenty of Members would bave 
liked to vote for it, but were afraid of their 
constituents, who take The Tribune. Pre- 
vious, however, to discovering the hopeless- 
ness of the scheme, the agent in question had 
spent ten thousand dollars among the corres- 
pondents of various influential and uninfluen- 
tial newspapers. Bad investment.’ 

We are very much gratified to learn from 
the above dispatch—which is copied verbatim 
from the Tribune—that the manager of this 
monstrous Woodworth scheme has taken our 
advice and left Washington in hopeless des- 
pair of the success of this project. No thanks 
are due to the New York dvily papers for this 
glorious result, wit’. the single exception of 
the Herald; and to find the credit thus com- 
placently appropriated to the Tribune by 
this correspondent is about the coolest under- 
taking we have met with this winter. 

On the day previous to the above announce 
ment in the 7ribune, there appeared in an ob- 
scure portion of the paper the following re- 
marks in regard to this scheme :— 

“ Woodworth’s Planing Machine —Has or has 
not a quarter of a century of monopoly been 
sufficient to repay the inventor uf the Wood- 
worth Planing Machine, who, by the way, hes 
long since died, and left the patent in the 
hands of his friends, or, rather, in the hands 
of parties who, whatever their relation to 
William Woodworth, will prove anything but 
friends to the industrial interests of the com- 
munity, if the patent should be again extend- 
ed? The proposed extension is opposed to 
the interests of every class using lamber. It 
is opposed to precedent, to common sense, and 
to abstract justice. It should be met by ua- 
animous opposition in both Hauses of Con- 
gress.” 

These dozen lines, if we remember rightly, 
—and we have watched the course of the daily 
papers on this subject with much interest— 
constitate the sum total of all the Tribune's 
opposition to this stupendous scheme, since 
this session of Congress began ; and to have 
produced the tremendous consternation among 
the Members ascribed to its infiuence, the 
lines above quoted must have dropped like a 
bomb-shell upon Congress on the very morn- 
ing of their appearance. We sincerely hope 
that the killed and wounded are all properly 
cared for. 

o-- 
Chinese Potato.—Discorea Batatas. 

A circular from Prince’s Nurseries, L. I., 
describes, in glowing language, the excellence 
of this esculent, stating that it is more nutri- 
cious than any other esculent cultivated ; that 
it is perfectly hardy ; that its produce is great 
—about 800 bushels per acre in France—ihat 
it is “ the greatest vegetable boon granted by 


our country is more important than cotton. 
The circular states that the price of 100 
tubers is $20—immodestly and immoderately 
high, we think. We have seena number of 
paragraphs by those who had planted this es- 
culent last season, not a single favorable one, 
we believe, the-yield in every instance being 
poor. Inthis respect the testimony respect- 
ing it is quite contrary to that relating to the 


Chinese sugar cane. 
A a tm -— 
Application for Extension of a Patent. 
F. N. Smith, of Kinderhook, N. Y., has ap- 


plied to the Commissioner of Patents for the 


granted June Ist, 1843. Ail persons who de- 
sire to oppose the extension must file their ob- 
jections in writing with the Commissioner of 





Patents before the 18th of May nest. 











God to man,” and that its introduction into | 


extension of his patent on “ Corn Shellers,” | 
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: Patent Cases. 
In the U. S. District Court, this city, Jan. 
6th, before Judge Hail, the following cases 


| were tried :-~ 


Regulating Fire Dampers by Steam.—The 


| Clark Patent Steam and Fire Regulator Co. 
| against Joseph L. Hews and John W. Phil- 


lips.—This was a suit for alleged infringe- 


| ment of a patent issued to Patrick Clark, 


January 3d, 1854, for an improvement in a 


| machine for regulating the dampers of fires 


of steam engines by the pressure of the steam, 


| the plaintiffs being assignees of the patent. 


The patent describes a peculiar operation 


| of a flexible cylindrical diaphragm, whereby 


the folds of the diaphragm, as the piston de- 


| sceads upon it, roll up and down within a re- 
| cess formed between the inner surface of a cyl- 
| inder and the outer surface of a piston; and 


the patent claims the diaphragm piston and 
cylinder in combination for a regulator of the 
damper to the fire of a steam engine. 

The defendants are machinists in Newark, 
N. J., and were charged with having infringed 
the Patrick Clark patent by making and using 
regulators ander and according to the patent 
of Joseph Woodruff, dated October 22d, 1855, 
and $5,000 damages were claimed. 

The defendants alleged that the plaintiffs 
construed their patent too broadly, and that 
when construed properly, and according to 
law, it would be limited to the peculiar oper- 
ation of the diaphragm in combination with 
the cylinder and piston, and would not cover 
the Woodruff machine, which did not employ 
either a cylinder or the plaintiff’s diaphragm, 
and therefore the defendants had not infringed 
the plaintiff’s patent. 

Much testimony was taken on both sides ; 
and after the cause had been on trial four 
days, the plaintiffs’ counse! moved the Court 
for the privilege of arresting the trial by 
withdrawing a juror, upon the ground that 
the plaintiffs had not proved such a cage as 
they were willing to submit to the jury. 

This motion was opposed by the defend- 
ants’ counsel, who desired and inzisted in be- 
half of the defendants that the trial should 
proceed, and the case be submitted to the jury 


| for final determination. 


The Court, having the discretionary power, 
granted the motion on the plaintiffs paying 


| the defendants’ costs of the trial. 


This withdrawing a juror is a proceeding 
substantially the same in effect as submitting 
to a non-suit, and is frequently resorted to by 
plaintiffs in a cause where he is afraid to sub- 
mit his case as proved, to the decision of the 
jary. For plaintiffs, Francis B. Cutting and 
Charles M. Keller. For defendants, George 
Gifford. 

Reaping Machines—Two rather peculiar 
cases in equity, before Judge Hall, were deci- 
ded. The parties were George F. ‘erome 
against Jacob Ellison; also George F. Jerome 
against Walter Skidmore. 

The defendants in these cases are agents of 
Judge Ball, of Rennsselaer County, N. Y., for 
the sale of the Manny Reaping Machines— 
Judge B. being one of the proprietors of the 
Manny patent. 

The complainant, G. F. Jerome, claims to 
be the assignee of certain rights for Long 
Island, and applied for injunctions to restrain 
te defendants from seliing. On the argument 
the defendants contended that the complain- 
ant, Jerome, was not an assignee of any right 
under the patents, and that he never had any 
right to sell the machines except as a mere 
agent, and that that agency had been re- 
voked, and that he had no power to commence 
suit. 

The Court decided in favor of the defend- 
ants in both cases, denying the injunctions. 
For the complainant, A. L. Jordan and Wm. 
A. Hardenbrook. For the defendants, Geo. 


| Harding and Geo. Gifford. 


File Machine.—in the Supreme Court, this 
city, January 34, Judge Roosevelt presiding, a 
very interesting case relating to the sale of 
an interest in a patent (a common bargain) 
was tried. The parties were Dodge against 
Evans & Davis. This was an action to re- 
cover $10,000 with interest from September, 
1856, being an amount paid by the plaintiff to 
defendants for an interest in a patent for im- 
provement in filemachinery. Tbe money was 


i paid before the issue of the patent, and plain- 


anh, 


7 


tiff claims that the patent which proved the 
consideration was never issued, but that the 
one subsequently issued was essentially dif- 
ferent. Evidence on the point was given by 
both sides. The defendants likewise claimed 
that the plaintiff had accepted the patent. Mr. 
Evans defended the suit. Mr. Dodge did not 
respond to the complaint. The Court charged 
that the question was not so much whether 
the invention was valuable or successful, or 
not. That question might arise if there was 
any allegation of fraud, but that was not set 
up. The sole question was, did Dodge get the 
thing substantially for which he paid $10,000. 
Verdict for defendant. 

McCormick's Reaper —In the U. S. Supreme 
Court, at Washington, D. C., an important 
decision was rendered on the 7th inst., in the 
case of an appeal from a decision in the Cir- 
cuit Court for the Northern District of New 
York, in a trial at law between McCormick 
and Seymour & Morgan, for the infringement 
of the patent of the former by the latter. The 
verdict awarded high damages to McCormick. 
From that decision this appeal was carried 
by Seymour & Morgan. Justice Nelson de- 
livered the opinion of the Supreme Coutt, af- 
firming the judgment of the Circuit Court of 
Northern New York, with costs, and remand- 
ing the cause with directions to strike from 
the record the taxation of costs. 

a 

English Patent Case. 
The last number of the London Mechanics’ 
Magazine contains the account of an interest- 
ing patent case which was tried before Chief 
Baron Pollock and a special jury, at West- 
minster, on the second of last month (Dec.) 
The parties were Hill versus The London Gas 
Co. The most eminent patent counsel in Lon- 
don were employed. Mr. Knowles, Mr. Grove 
and Mr. Hindmarch for the plaintiff, and Sir 
F. Thesiger, Mr. Hill, and Mr. Webster for the 
defence. 
The action was brought for the infringe- 
ment of a patent for ‘a new mode of making 
gas and for obtaining substances applicable 
to the purifying of gas.’ The defendants 
rested their case on the ordinary pleas, deny- 
ing the novelty of the patent, its utility, and 
the infringement. 
Mr. Hills, who carries on chemical works 
at Deptford, applied himself to the subject of 
gas making and purifying in 1849, and, after 
many experiments, succeeded s> far as to in- 
duce him to take out a patent in November 
for making gas from peat and other substan- 
ces, and for discovering new substances for 
its purification. In due course a specification 
was enrolled, from which it appeared that he 
proposed to substitute hydrated oxyd of iron, 
mixed with sawdust, for lime, as a purifier, 
while he pointed out that this substance, when 
saturated, was capable of being renovated by 
exposure to the air, by which means all the 
sulphur was eliminated from the iron, so that 
the whole process was both effective and 
economical. This new process found great 
favor with the gas companies, and many used 
it, paying the plaintiff a royalty ; but the de- 
fendants having claimed to use it without any 
recognition of the plaintiff’s rights, this ac- 
tion was brought, but not until the plaintiff 
had disclaimed a great part of his patent, con- 
fining his title and specification to a new mode 
of manufacturing gas, and the renovation of 
the substances as above-mentioned. 

On the part of the defendants it was con- 
tended that the patent of the plaintiff was 
based upon and identical with that of Mr. 
Croll, which had been taken out in 1840; that 
the use of hydrated oxyd of iron was public 
before 1850, the date of the plaintiff’s patent ; 
and the discovery of the revivifying effect of 
the atmospheric air on the “ used up” hydra- 
ted oxyd of iron was attributable, not to the 
plaintiff, but to the observation of a gentle- 
man named Evans, who being engaged in ex- 
periments with hydrated oxyd of iron had 
casually noticed the change of color produced 
on a mass of that substance, which had been 
thrown aside as too great!y charged with sul- 
phur to be further used. This change of color 
proved, on examination that the air had ex- 
pelled the sulphur and renovated the purify- 
ing powers of the substance—a fact which 
was disclosed to the plaintiff himself and to 
the Chartered Gas Company by Mr. Evans 
before the plaintiff had enrolled his specifica- 





tion. On these grounds the plaintiffs claim 
tothe of an title inventor and protection of 
the law was disputed. In the course of the 
trial the chief chemical talent of the day, be- 
ginning with Professors Taylor and Brand, 
were examined on one side or the other. 

At the conclusion of the evidence given on 
behalf of the defendants, the Chief Baron sta- 
ted that, in his opinion, the plaintiff had failed 
to support his patent; and after a lengthened 
discussion it was arranged that the plaintiff 
should be noa-suited, with a reservation for 
the consideration of the Court above, and 
power to either party to tender a bill of ex- 
ception to its judgment. The plaintiff was 
thereupon called and non-suited. 

ee 
Telegraphic Insulation. 

Messrs. Eprrors.——“ The Vermont Central 
Railroad Co, hes at Northfield an extensive 
apparatus for ‘ Burnettizing’ ties, bridge tim- 
ber, &c. Many thousand ties preserved in 
this manner were laid down four years since 
upon their roads, and, as yet, exhibit not the 
least signs ofdecay. Our Telegraph Company 
has had some poles so prepared this season, 
by way of experiment. The expense does 
not exceed sixteen cents each. 

It is beginning to be felt that telegraph 
lines, to pay, must be substantially and relia- 
bly built. There is an increasing demand 
by companies for the most durable kinds of 
timber, and I doubt not that the Burnettizing, 
or some other process for its preservation will, 
at no great distance of time, be generally 
adopted.”’— | Correspondence of the Sormntiric 
AMERICAN, Oct. 13th, 1856. 

I had intended, upon seeing the above pub- 
cation, to offer some some views upon the sub- 
ject of Burnettizing (charging with chloride 
of zinc) so far as telegraph poles are con- 
cerned. , 

It is most true that too little attention has 
heretofore been paid to the durability of our 
telegraphic structures, and the result now is 
that the entire earnings of most of our lines 
are consumed in patching up hastily and ill- 
built affairs. 

Still, in proposing now to apply a remedy, 

should not care be exercised that we do not 
lose as much or more in other things than we 
gain in stability? In the construction of a 
railroad, durability is a very great object, as 
it also is in that of a telegraph ; but we must 
remember that the subtle element, electricity, 
is very prone to “ get off the track” whenever 
there is the least faulty insulation. 
It would really seem that what would be 
gained by the Burnettizing process in dura- 
bility would be more than lost by the increase 
of conductability of the timber. I have no 
means at hand by which to assert how much 
the conductability of the poles would be in- 
creased by charging them with chloride of 
zinc, but the increase would be considerable. 
Everything tending in this direction should be 
carefully avoided, for it is a fact well known 
by those practically connected with telegraph- 
ing, that there are but few lines in the country 
that can be operated successfully through 
most states of the weather in a circuit of two 
hundred and fifty miles, and that this inability 
arises from defective insulation. 

Now, if it cost but sixteen cunts per pole to 
charge with chloride of zinc, how much would 
it cost per pole to charge with resin? If the 
resin be melted to a thin state, and the pole 
immersed in it, and the vessel be such an one 
ag that the air could be exhausted, would not 
the pores be completely filled. Resin is well 
krown to be one of the best non-conductors, 
and it would appear that by this means the 
whole pole would be converted into an insula- 
tor of a considerable degree of excellence, 
which, if the pole be twenty-five feet in length 
above ground, would be so many feet of insu- 
lating substance added to the glass, as already 
used. It should be borne in mind that the 
purest resin, free from all the oil of turpen- 
tine, should be used, as the turpentine contains 
sufficient of a vegetable acid to make it quite 
a good conductor, as was thoroughly exem- 
plified in an instance near Baton Rouge, La., 
where the wire of the line being in contact 
with a nail at the top of a post, and the nail 
passing through some turpentine, which had 
exuded from and run down the pole, and con- 


line was almost completely interrupted for 
weeks, and the most vigilant police failed to 
discover the cause until, upon raising the wire 
from contact with the nail and turpentine, the 
difficalty ceased. 

Another apparent sacrifice of insulation to 
durability would seem to be in the use of iron 
holders for the glass insulators. A hole is 
bored through the pole, into which the shank 
of the iron holder is driven, and in the other 
end of the holder is placed the glass upon 
which the wire is to lie. This glass often 
breaks, and the wire rests upon theiron. Oa-, 
pillary attraction draws the juices of the earth 
with metals and acids in solution, up directly 
in contact with the iron shaft, and thus are 
ormed so many partial ground connections as 
there are pores in the pole that terminate in 
contact with the iron. Even if the glass be 
not broken, whenever there is rain or a damp 
atmosphere, the moisture collected on the sur- 
face of the glass serves to connect the wire 
with the iron holder. 

A glass insulator can be so arranged and 
introduced into the pole as to have all the 
strength required by the use of iron holders 
and at the same time be secured from break- 
ing under any circumstances. I have become 
satisfied, from my experience, that the use of 
any iron whatever in connection with insula- 
tion is injurious. 

The line built between Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Louisville, Ky., known as the “ O'Reilly line,” 
five hundred miles in length, was insulated 
solely with large glasses ; and having opera- 
ted for a length of time upon that line imme- 
diately after its erection, I found it by far the 
most perfectly insulated line I have even seen 
operated. 

The water that collects upon the surface 
of poles in rainy or damp weather acts also 
to convey away a part of the current. It has 
occurred to me that if the upper end of the 
pole—say for two or three feet—were smalted 
with some fine sharp sand, caused to adhere 
by having first varnished the pole with a so- 
lution of gum shellac in alcohol, the contin- 
uity of the surface of the water would be 
broken, and the sand at the same time would 
be a non-conductor. E. F. BArnzs. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan., 1857. 


PEASE Va 
Niagara Railway Suspension Bridge. 
On page 134, Scrmmntivic AMERICAN, it was 
stated that the strength of the Suspension 
Bridge, at Niagara Falls, was severely tested 
by a gale on the evening of the 13th ult., 
“that the toll-gatherers deserted their posts at 
either end, and crowds assembled to see it 
fall, but it stood like a rock.” 
In reference to this statement we have re- 
ceived the following communication: 
Messrs. Eprrors.—It is not true that the 
Suspension Bridge had a severe test at that 
time. 
It is not true that the toll-gatherers desert- 
ed their posts. 
It is not true that crowds assembled to see 
it fall,except the correspondent of the New 
York Herald, from Clifton. 
Wu. G. Swan, Supt. 

Niagara, Jan. 7, 1857. 

[The statement referred to by Superinten- 
dent Swan, was a common piece of news, pro- 
mulgated through the daily papers, and be- 
lieved generally to be truth. There was 
nothing in the statement apparently malicious, 
or got up for any particular purpose. What 
motive could any person have for coining such 
a lie for publication? The correspondent of 
the Herald, according to the statement of Mr. 
Swan, we think, must be a small fellow, ex- 
ceedingly numerous in himself. 

—_—q19-S-oe-— 
Great Bridge. 

A bridge is now being built across the 
Upper Mississippi, at St. Paul, Minnesota. It 
is to be 1,300 feet in length, resting upon nine 
piers, the highest of which are seventy feet 
above high water mark, so as to enable boats 
to pass under without difficulty. The great- 
est span will be two hundred and twenty feet; 
sufficiently wide to allow the largest rafts to 
pass witheut coming in contact with the 
abutments. The whole cost of the work 
will be near $120,000. 


—_———+>-2-oe— 
Hydrophobia has never been known to 





nected with the ground. The working of the 





occur in Egypt. 
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Resi DENTS 





G E. of N. ¥.—Appiy to Emery & Co., of Albany, N. 
Y. for a good corn sheller. 

S. D. McC., of Ky.—The same machinery that is em- 
ployed fox pressing linseed to extract the oil, will answer 


for pressing mustard seed for the same purpose. 
L's. U., of Tenn.—The blue color on steel is produ- 


eed by the heat to which it is submitted after being pol- 

ish.d. The other colors to which you refer are put on 
with bronze powders. You cannot remove the little spots 
to which you refer in optical glasses ; they are imperfec- 

tions in the glass. The cost for infringing the patent to 
which you refer would be the full price of each article 
sold. All the lenses to which you refer are made of 
glass ; the different names given them are for the purpo- 
se: ofsale. We may yet give you more information on 
giass-making, You mention that you have 100,000 
plants coming from Arabia which are true barometers, 
and desire to know how you shall sell them. We recom- 
mend you to sell as many as you can at private sale, and 
the balance at auction. These are the only means we 
know of by which property can be legitimately sold. 

W.H. D., of Mass.—Your raft for saving life at sea is 
good and practicable, but not new. You can find a simi- 
lar raft illustrated on page 1138, Vol.4, Glasgow Mechan- 
ic’s Magazine, 1325. 

J. B., of lowa.—We have given the rule in former vol- 
umes for calculating the horse power of non-condensing 
engines, but for your special benefit we will give it again. 
Multiply the pressure of steam in lbs. on each square inch 
of piston area into the velocity of the piston in feet per 
minute, and divide by 33,0.0, and the result is the horse 
power. Deduct one-fourth of the amount for friction. 


H. B., of Conn.—We fear that the improvements in 
your gauge, described iu your letter of January 4th, are 
not patentable. The use of a reflector to throw light on 
the index is certainly not patentable, and we do not think 
that any claim would be allowed on the lip of the plate. 

John Brunson, of Cedar Falls, N. C., wishes to procure 
thse most approved lathe for turning spokes. 

G. F. L., of Mass,—Black-lecd and some lampblack in- 
corporated with fresh butter or boiled sweet oil, is em- 
p.oyed for making copying paper of manifold writers. 
The paper is exposed in a warm apartment for some days 
after itis put on, Common sun-flower stalks will make 
paper: but we do not advise you to commence its cultiva- 
tion for this purpose. 

S. N. M. of Mass —We donot discover any patentable 
novelty in your boiler and heater arrangement. The idea 
of drawing the products of bustion and heated air 
from a boiler furnace, through the flues, by a fan, and 
forcing them into the chimney, is old, and so is the idea 
of heating the feed water by running flues through it. 

L. W. of Vt—There is nothing new in the form of the 
main valve and seat of your oscillating engine, but we 
think a patent might be secured on the cut-off. There is 
arejected application in the Patent Office, which de- 
seribes a mode of shifiing the eccentric by means of bevel 
g2aring, and an endless screw, like the one you de- 
scribe. It was rejected on account of something described 
inan English work. We think, however, that your de- 
vice for preventing the eccentric or cam moving too far 
back is patentable. But this could net be included in the 
same patent as the cut-off. Sep pplicati and 
separate models would be necessary. 

C.D. of N. J.—We have no doubt but a body passing 
rapidly in a circular path, ina resisting medium, would 
be rotated on its axis. You have no idea of the vast num- 
ber of articles we have received on the Mooa’s rotation. 

J. M. of Ind—There is no cement capable of cement- 
ing iron and wood together, so as to unite them firmly. 

L. A. B. V. of C. E.—Use hot water, it will leach wood 
ashes more perfectly than cold ; this is the only imaprove- 
ment we can recommend in leaching the ashes to make 
potash. 

A. H. of Vt.—We can furnish you with a copy of Geo. 
Page’s claimson portable saw miils for $1. This will en- 
able you to understand exactly the full scope of his pat- 
ent. 

H.K.N.of Ark.—From your description we cannot 
understand how you intend to construct the hopper of 
the cotion press. Lever and cog wheel presses for press. 
ing hay and other articles,are as common and well known 
as screw pre. ses. 

D. G. C. of Me.—In Clarke’s work on the L ive, 








Important items. 

Grve lrreviierm ie Dr ecrions—We often receive let. 
ters with money enclosed, requesting the paper sent for 
the amount ofthe enclosure but no name of State given, 
and often with the name of the post office also omitted. 
Persons should be careful to write their names plainly 
when they address publishers, and to name the post of 
fice at which they wish to receive their paper, and the 
State in which the post office is located. 


foreren Sussonisexs—Our Canada and Nova Scotia 
patrons are solicited to compete with our citizens for 
the valuable prizes offered onthe next volume. [It is 
important that all who reside out of the States should 
remember to send 25 cents additional to the published 
rates for each yearly subscriber—that amount we are 
obliged to pre-pay on postage.] 

Comptere Sers or Votume XII Exuavusten—We 
regret that we are no longer able to furnish complete 
sets of the present volume. All the back numbers ex- 
cept 1, 2,6, 9, 10, My and 13, we can yet furnish, if new 
subscribers desire to commence back to the beginning 
of the volume ; but unless they specially request to the 
contrary when making their remittanco we shall 
commence their subscription from date of receipt of the 
order. 

Inventors Senpive Move s to our address should al- 
ways enclose the express receipt, showing that the 
transit expenses have been prepaid. By observing this 
rule we are able, ina great majority of cases, to pre- 
ventthe collection of double charges. Express com- 
panies, either through carelessness or design, often 
neglect to mark their paid packages, and thus, without 
the receipt to confront them,they mulct their customers 
at each end of the route. Look out for them. 

Parent Lawa axp Gorpx To Inventors.—This pam- 
phlet contains not only the laws but all information 
touching the rules and regulations of the Patent Office. 
Price 12 1-2 cents per copy. A Circular, giving in- 
structions to inventors in regard to the size and proper 
construction of their models with other useful informa 
tion to an applicant for a patent, is furnished gratis at 
this office upon application by mail. 

Recerpts— When money is paid at the office for subscrip- 
tion, a receipt for it will always be given; but when sub- 
scribers remit their money by mail, they may consider 
the arrival of the first paper a bona fide acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of their funds. 

Parent CLaims—Persons desiring the claim of any in 
vention which has been patented within fourteen years 
can obtain a copy by addressing a letter to this office 
stating the name of the patentee, and date of patent 
when known, and enclosing $1 as fee for copying. 





Terms of Advertising. 

Twenty-five cents aline each insértion. We respect- 
fully request that our patrens will make their adver 
tisements as short as possible. Engravings cannot be ad- 
mitted into the advertising columns. 

(>> Alladvertisements must be paidfor before insert- 
ing. 
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ARREL MACHINERY - CROZIER’S PATENT 
—This machinery was awarded a medal at the 

Pair of the American Institute. One set of these 
pom a by_l2-horse power, and with the as- 
20 men make an average of 000 barrels per day 
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lighted. The residue of the first and | the 
above, to be appropriated for 
jitories, not less than 1/5 in number, and 
16x10 feet in size, with a bed-room connec- 
bye mm with one large window ; halls not 
than 10 feet in the clear, with Sepwere | to ‘approach 
four stories above the basement. 
Plans for heating, on . and lighting in the most 
approved modern manner be expected. The walls 
to be of stone or brick. If of stone, to be laid in courses 
rough hammered, corners suitably dressed, water tables, 
window ca, TT 4 sills, cut; stone delivered on the spot 
for about to $2°75 per ya oe yard, aun shaped for 
laying. Cut tt ahigher price. A suitable front door- 
way of stone, with a +~F _< Praabto depth to receive an 
appropriate de: tone steps to reach it ; all to be 
done in a plain, ut “i and substantial manner, and 
with the strictest economy. Cost | to be estima lans 
to be dand sent to J. P. John- 
son Esq., 5 tate Agricultural “Rooms, Albany, N. Y., on or 
before the 10th of February next. The = E may 
be referred to, it desired, at yes Saratoga county, 


EEVER, President. 
December 22d, 1856. 85 


RIDGE & WADSWORTH'’s IMPROVED 

Oscillating Steam Engine. Patented December 

12th, 1854, After a thorough practical test for about two 

years of the above aupeavemeat. oat  caseens warrants 

usin inviting the closest 

in our own locality,and the great po J - 1. engines 

in the midst of the most active and intelligent compat. 
To we came ly : 

or -d 
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tollowing considerations. An e@ 


the hi y be seen at Messrs. Leonard & Wil. 
san‘s, 60 Soetoro “, New York, to whom  selwenes may 
be made. For machines and ts addre 

‘ome WELUA & CROUIER, 


ome! will receive “huplications until the Ist 
of June for the right 6 and soi! ny potent 
uble-Jointed Buckle, the bese yet invented , 
swering for the whole wardrobe, and wij! last to thet third 
and fourth generation. if well made. Address 
LLIAM SLADR, 
15 7* Gun : lreek, Dooly Co.,'Ga 


Dt: PATENT EMPIRE POWER LOOMS 
or high speed, increased production of cloth, econ 
in operating, and superior make, are manuiactured 
art the Empire Loom Works, Stockport, wy coumy 
W. SBNJAMIN & GO, 
la 8° No.7 Whitehall st., N.Y. 
RIGHT’S PATENT SECTIONAL SPRING 
BED BOTTOM—The cheapest and most perfect 
optics in use. —¥ ‘9: CuoT? & UL + Manufsciurers, 
No. 1180 Broadway, N. ¥. m* 











Bhs ~ 0. MORSE & ©0., 79 John street, N 

. (betweon William and Gold streets,) Manufic- 
turers and Dealers in all descriptions of Pipes for Seam, 
Gas, and Water, together with every variety of fittings 
for the same; Steam Holiers and Boiler Flues, Stop 
Valves and Cocks, Steam Whisties, Oil Cups, Gauge 

Cocks, Governor Valves, Steam and Water Gauges, 
Steam, Power, and tiand Pumps, Steam Apparatus for 
weeming buildings, Gas Apparatus for towns and pe 
ries. 





~ 
rability, compactness, and simplict . Cutting off the 
steam close to veoch end of the cy r, by means of a 
side pipe, adjustable by set screws, securinga perfectly 
steam-tight valve with little or no friction or pressure, 
combining all the advantages of a double slide valve en- 
gine, and at the same time dispensing with all cams, cam- 
rods, cross-heads, rock-shafts, slide-valves, etc., saving 
their cost of construction and necessary waste of power 
in running And finally, we present an improvement (ap- 
plicable to all cylinder engi which bles the man- 
ufacturer to construct them at one half the cost of any 
other engine of the same value. This last consideration 
commends it to the immediate and earnest attention of 
all persons interested or engaged in manufacturing ¢ en- 





Rx AN & HOSTER, of Senege Tolls. Seneca 
County, N. Y.. are now pre: LB orders for 
auy or all sizes of Lewis’ Improve Direct? Deusie- Acting 
Force Pump, the best pump in use. A full description 
of it aime be found in the scientific American of March 
Rights are also offe for sale by States or 
oh R. & H. reter to J. T. Miller, Rsq, P.M., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 18 12" 


STOVE POLISH The best article of the kind yet 
invente family use. Sold wholesale and retail 
at 114 John st., New York, by QUARTERMAN & SON. 


2 ti 





gines. Depovies © that the Bn 
revolutionize this branch of man ture, we have deci- 





30: HORSE OFFEAM ENGINE At the Crystal 
the best engine 








ded upon selling such a number of shop rights as will in- Palace, called the “ Ende 
1 avor, 

the yooty pina ty t “7 A y jaa = 4 y the yt mania» ui be sold 
with eac r, and on such terms as will bring it within Tow i ‘if applied for | immediately. 8.0. HILLS, 
the reach of all in moderate cleceeenees. Letters of Piatt t street, u. Y. 

ry me one, ee Suphenalines cos ‘ — DR Se ton Wor 
will meet A 8—Union W = 
No. 11, Vol. 12, oo y Ae CuIDGE, WADSWORTH & & Patterson, N. J. Orders pleted ond pussteaie 
CO:, Pittsburg, P ‘a. $6 | filled by CHAMBERLIN & CO 14 8* 


HE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REG 
of Rural Affairs, and Cultivator Almanac 
mbellished with one hundred and forty-two 1! 
got containing one hundred and forty-four large c- 
By John J. Thomas, oy of the seperican 
Fruit Culiurist, — Im oman, & Price 25 
Sent prepaid by first mai: by WLEK & WELLS. “No. 
308 Broadway, New York hy Bel 1 and 2, for 1855 
and 1856, are Srna Ste some eee are still as 
valuable as when they first soqesoes. The three to- 
gether, sent for 75 Pf catalan vings, and 432 
pages. The very best thing of its an = Price. 18 2 





Gi WORKS FOR VILLAGES—As now erect. 
ed by AE ad Works Co,’ = Ly 
to vantages ores works 

to so yaad their great si pelt stracth and 
operation, both their first cost and sity expense for at. 
are much less. They are not exposed either 








them to incur the ex expense = cheating te a Pe 
secure — can be arranged by 
ARE aetesomder eee einer 


to fire or couple. They are guaranteed not to create 
offensive and unhealthy continuously anreq They 
can be operated days only, or 

The “Gaepboater, 








letter 
snd —— a ~ tability, without ee 
n! , witho 

ree Sines tcconl oth coy em any part of 

penn WA express. In this omen < New 

more accessible than any other city in our country. 
Circulars of information will be sent free of postage to 

once S 





to learn the p inary steps 


nof the Compound 
ia od wee invention of Mr. Aubin.) exposes to destruc. 
tion from the fire, onl: able bottom, and 


uares in cities or 


large peivele og of tithe ka terme S as fe ~Tipe where the 
‘ore 





In addition to the advantages which the long exp 
play SK ts 





published by Blackie & Son, Fulton street, this city, 
there are drawings of all the parts of locomotives. 

G. McL. of Ind—We cannot give you the information 
requested. 

J.H.G.of 0 —Your statement that the train which 
was run into at Alliance had been put in motion, and had 
moved a little further from where it had stopped than 
the length of the train, makes the case much worse on 
the part of those who had charge of the train that was 
smashed The train seems to have been started across 
the track for the very purpose of courting an accident. 
We have no desire, however, to take sides in the mat- 
ter, and hope the affair will be amicably settled to the 
honor and for the i of all d 


Money received at the Scientific American Office 
on account of Patent Office business for the week ending 
Saturday, Jan. 10, 1957 ,— 

H. J. & Co.of N. ¥., $250; M. B. of ill., $25; 8. G.T. 
or O., $25; O. O. of Il, $25, E. W. & Co. of N. ¥. $100; | Hine 
T.H.S.of N. ¥., $30; H. & A. of Ind.,$27; A.C. of 
Mass., $20; H. H. of Mass., $25; T. L. of Pa., $30; W.H. 
MeN. of N. Y.,$15; J. F.A. of N.Y ° 
N. Y.,$25, H.C. W.of N ¥, $25; D, 





8. L. Jr. of Ind., $20; 8. B. D. of N. Raf 2.05, 
Mass, $80; M. L. of Muss, $80; T.J. ¥. of Ale., $10, A. 
C. B. of Ala., $80; Ji R. of Scotland, $580 , E. G. of Ger. 


many, $325; P.O'B. of R. 1, ; 
C. J. of KR. 1., $60; A. W. of N. ¥., $25; C. R. of O., $30; 


$30; L. & L. of Ind, $25; T. 3. W. of Conn., $20. 

Specifications and drawings belonging to parties with 
the following initials have been forwarded to the Patent 
Office during the week ending Saturday, Jan. 10 1857: 

A.C. of Mass.;M. B. of Ill; L. & A. of Ind., K. & L. of 
Mich; A. C. of ll; E G.of Germany; 8S. L. Jr. of Ind.; 
H, 0. W.of N.Y.; D. B.of N.Y. T. J.M.of N.Y«C. 
w. A. of Mass.; 8.B.D.of N. Y.; C.B., of L.L, A.W. 
of N. Y., L. & L.of Ind. 








© inven are inormed ro all inventions pat: 
7 ‘imei fhe Screntivic Auensean. This papet is 
read by not less than 100,000 persons every week, en- 





ERE !—Any ho wi'l the of 
re « patent on the est Marine Governor 
ever can have half 





OF MACHINERY —Qne 
Terns a two d ., three 9 
Vy ye ‘tow hive 6ft. do (new ) Gao IO Lathe. 
ive 6 ft. do. : Lathes; 2 
Beer S Upeieht 1 Bolt Cutter, 1 Shaft Straight- 
ener, Planer, rob ay Chucks, &c. 4sets 23 in. swing 
heads, counter s and 4 sets 12 feet cross. 
heads ; Planer Lathe Patterns, and all kinds of small 
ls used in a machine shop. To be soldc for cash, 
said machinery lo yaped orde. N. D, SPERRY, Trus- 
tee -f the Estate of Parshley. 
ew Haven, Conn , Jan. 2, 1857. 4 
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American. 
POMMERCIAL AGENTS, able and —— Men 
C: m ngland or N. York. Ww. Harrison, Phila. 


T. ‘CLAIR ¢ CAR 2 MANUFACTORY-—St. | Clair, 
sehaylkslt ¢ Co., Penn. pews and freight cars of every 
aa iP material guaranteed 
in “the United States. bush 
SLobdells s colobrated waoes used — a CHAS. 
R. ABBOTT, Proprietor l2*eow 


—The undersigned rm prepared to to 


plans or 

steamboats, ropeilers, high and low 
ressure engines, boilers and mac machine of every descrip- 
ion, Broker in steam vessel , ry. rs, &c. 
for Asheroft’s Steam —"} acuum Gauges, 

oyes” Self-adjusting — Packing, 
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OODWORTH'’s PATENT PLANING MA- 
chines—Patent expires Dec. v7th, 1856. i? 
constantly on hand, together with steam engines 
boilers of all sizes. Lat ea, planers, driiis, circular 7 
mills, belting of leather and rubber of the best quality, 
Orders owich wt. me at > Machinery Depot, 
163 Greenwich st., A.L AUKEn MAN. _B 8 


ORBES & BOND, Artists, 89 Nassau st, N.Y., Me 
[chanical and jgeneral’ Draughtameu on wood, stone ,&¢ 


AP-WELDED IRON BOILER TUBES.— Proes- 
er’s Patent.—Every article necessary to drill the 
tube-plates, and set the tubes im the beet manner 
18 THOS. FacssEs & SON, 23 Piat: st., N. ¥ 


pce. PATENT PERPETU, AL LIME KILN, 
will burn 100 barrels of lime with three cords of 
wood every 24 hours; likewise my coal kiln will burn 150 
bushel witn 1 tuh bituminous coal in the me time ; coal 


is not mixed with ae Ri 
45 2% p. PAGE, BE, Hechister, N.Y. 


50 STEAM ENGINES From 38 to 40-horse power 
88 mene pe y id ch aay ‘cath Wa 
‘ w sold ches 
BURD DON, 5S Front ot. Brooks yo. oo male 
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UARTZ MILLA cf the most improved con- 

h val ~% will crush me quartz : oo hs Sper 
hine now in use costs Mm 1 Ww 

BURDON, 1 102 Front st, Brooklyn. 14 tf 
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gum. il 1 for lubri 
cating and bu’ , and found in no "other oll. It is of 
fered to the public upon the most reliable, thorough, and 

practical test. O skiliful engineers and machinist: 


most 
pronounce it superior and dhetane than any other, and 
the only oil that is in all cases reliable and will not gum 
The Scientific American, after several tests, pronounced 
it “ superior toany other they have ever oon r machin- 
ery.” For sale ol yy pe inventor and manutrermuer. 
N. B,—Reliable orde + iy oa 

— e orders or an. tof the United 

States and Europe. _ he 
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Asafetida. 

This plant is found in the greatest abun- 
dance in the Persian provinces cf Khorhassan 
and Laar, and thence extends on the one hand 
into the plains of Toorkistan, apon the Oxus, 
where it seems to have been met with by Sir 
Alexander Burges, and on the other, stretches 
across from Beloochistan, through Candahar 
and other provinces of Affghanistan, to the 
eastern side of the valley of the Indus in 
Astore. Dr. Falconer did not meet with it 
in Cashmere. It is collected in its wild state 
and sent to Cabul and India, yielding a good 
profit to those who pick it, as it is used very 
generally throughout the East. 

Although these fetid gums are now branded 
with all sorts of vile names for their offensive 
odor, yet they were in high repute among the 
ancients, asafetida being reckoned one of the 
most agreeable seasonings for food, and highly 
esteemed for its medicinai uses, so that it was 
worth its weight in silver. 

A stalk of the plant was sent to the Em- 
peror Nero, and yearly to Apolle of Delphos, 
as more precious than the other productions 
of the earth, inasmuch, that “he is worthy of 
silphiom,” passed into a proverb—silphium 
being one of the names by which it was for- 
merly known. Even in the present day, the 
Persians and other Asiatics flavor their food 
with asafetida, and term it the food of the 
gods. Tastes, we know, differ, for by some, 
garlic is highly esteeméd, while others detest 
its favor. Asafetida ranks high in the Ma- 
teria Medica of the Chinese physicians. It 
forms an important article of trade in the 
East. The vessels that carry it to the Chi- 
nese ports from Bombay, are so imbued with 
the odor, that they cpoil most other goods. 

The Norwegians use it with their native 
brandy as a cure for numerous ills; and many 
persons in our own country carry it about 
their persons to smell of it frequently as a 


preventive of epileptic fits. 
— a-o-—- 


The Prism of Odors. 

There are certain odors which, on being 
mixed in due proportion, produce a new aro- 
ma, perfectly distinct and peculiar to itself. 
This effect is exemplified by comparison with 
the influence of certain colors, when mixed, 
upon the nerve of vision: such, for instance, 
as when yellow and blue are mixed, the result 
we call green; or when blue and red are uni- 
ted, the compound color is known as puce 
or violet. Jasmine and patchouli produce a 
novel aroma, and many others in like man- 
ner; proportion and relative strength, when 
so mixed, must of course be studied, and the 
substances used accordingly. If the same 
quantity of any given otto be dissolved in a 
like proportion of spirit, and the solution be 
raixed in equal proportions, the strongest odor 
is instantly indicated by covering or hiding 
the presence of the other. In this way we 
discover that patchouli, lavender, neroli, and 
verbena are the most potent of the vegetable 
odors, and that violet, tubereuse, and jasmine 
are the most delicate. 

Many persons wiil at first consider that we 
are asking too much, when we express a de- 
sire to have the same deference paid to the 
olfactory nerve as to the other nerves that in- 
finence our physical pieasures and pains. By 
tutoring the olfactory nerve, it is capable of 
perceiving in the atmosphere matter of the 
most subtie nature; not only that which is 
pleasant, bat also that which is unhealthy. If 
an unpleasant odor is a warning to seek a 
purer atmosphere, surely it is worth while to 
cultivate that power which enables us to act 
up to that warning for the general benefit to 
health. Sepriucs Pissse. 

en 
Bones as Manure. 

When bone-dust, such as is commonly em 
ployed as manure. is left for some time in con- 
tact with water, and the latter is filtered away, 
it is found to contain appreciable quantities 
of the phosphates of lime and magnesia. The 
same result is obtained when the water is 
freed from carbonic acid by long boiling. By 
filtering water for months through the same 
mass of bone-dust, it was found constantly to 


contain these earthy phosphates, and their 
quantity even appeared to increase in propor- 
tion as the organic matter of the bones be- 
came putrid in consequence of its long con- 
tact with water and air, and the water flow- 
ing off became turbid and offensive. This 
fact seems to have some practical value in 
agriculture, as it shows that, without any ar- 
tificial preparation, the earthy phosphates may 
be extracted from the bones and introduced 
into the soil in a state of solution, perhaps ex- 
actly in the quantity necessary for their ap- 
pointed functions, and that in the employment 
of bone-dust as manure, all the preparation 
necessary is perhaps to lay it in heaps during 
the summer, and keep it constantly moist.—- 
[Prof. Wobler in Liebig’s “ Annalen,” 1856. 
A 
Portable Alcohol Stove. 

This figure is a perspective view—partly 
insection—of a very convenient portable al- 
cohol stove or furnace, for which a patent was 


ton, D. C., on the 25th of November last. 


pieces, exclusive of the kettle represented. 
The first piece, A, is the lamp, or it may be 
termed the alcohol furnace. It contains the 
alcohol, which is poured in by a spout, d. It 
has a central argand, or double tube, extend- 
ing down into the alcohol through a cover at 
C. This double tube has raw cotton wicking 
set in it at a’ a’, totake up the alcohol, and 
supply it to the flame by capillary attraction. 
D is another sheet or cover surrounding the 
wick tube, forming an air chamber between D 
and ©. The air passes into this chamber 
through the holes in the case of lamp A, then 
up through an annular issue in a thin stratum 
around the argand tube, a’, and the tube, e, 
also into the center opening of the tube at /, 
thus distributing the air to the inside and out- 
side of the flame. 





— 


B is the second part of this portable stove. 
It is simply @ flue like a quarter joint of sheet 
iron stove-pipe. It fits into the case of lamp 
A, resting on the sheet or division plate, D. 
It has holes in it near the top, to permit the 
products of combustion to escape. K is a 
kettle set into the sheet iron flue, E, which 
flue is set on some water placed on the top of 
sheet D. 

This apparatus is very simple, convenient, 
and complete in itself for various purposes. 
It is represented in the engraving as heating 
water ina kettle; but a frying pan may be 
substituted for the kettle, to cook meat; or a 
small baker for baking bread, or tea biscuit. 

More information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Dr. Clinton, at No. 486 Seventh st, 
Washington, D. C. 


Nineveh Curiosities. 
Prof. Hitchcock, of Amherst College, has re- 
ceived a collection of curiosities from old Nine- 





veh. It contains some fine things, among 


which is a King, seven feet high, leaning on 
his sword and offering incense. A gentleman 
of Amherst has agreed to build a Nineveh 
Gallery next spring, large enough to hold all 
the College specimens, arranged, as far as pos- 
sible, as they were upon the walls of the old 


palaces. 





issued to Thomas G. Clinton, M. D., Washing- ! 


This stove is composed of two distinct | 





This figure is a vertical section of the 

Gauge Cock secured by patent to Messrs. 
McNab, Carr & Co., No. 133 Mercer st., this 
city. It is an improvement on their gauge 
cock illustrated on page 318 of our last vol- 
ume, by referring to which our readers will 
perceive the distinction between them. 
a ’s the valve spindle, with a valve forming 
part of it on its foot; it passes through a 
central opening in the hollow stem, 6, which 
has a thread cut around it, matching into a 
thread on the case of the cock. By turning d 
round by the handle, it forces the valve on its 
seat, and holds it; by turning the handle to 
the left, the hollow stem is‘raised, the valve is 
relieved, and the water raises it up into the 
small chamber shown in black, and then flows 
out through the tube. This valve, when the 
stem, 4, is raised, can be ground in its seat by 
simply applying a screw-driver to the top of 
its spindle, which is cut with a groove. 

The valve is free to turn on its seat, and its 
spindle is free to turn in the stem when the 
latter is raised. There is no friction on the 
face of the valve, consequently it must wear 
along time. The spindle, a, is not secured 
by screw at its foot to the stem, as in the 
figure on the page referred to ; and, as a whole, 
this gauge cock, although it embraces the 
same principle as the other, is more simple 
and improved in its construction. 

+ 
Gas Works in Great Britain. 

The number of gas works in Great Britain 
at the present time, is stated to be seventy- 
six, employing, collectively, a capital equal to 
$62,500,000, on which an average annual di- 
vidend of 5 per cent. is paid. The number of 
persons employed in the manufacture is about 
24,000. The quantity of gas annually pro- 
duced in these works, is 10,800,000 cubic feet, 
requiring for its production the consumption 
of 1,350,000 tuns of bituminous coal. The 
gas is furnished to consumers at $1 per 1000 
cubic feet, about one-third of the price paid 
in this country. 

A Spitti ¢ Snake. 

A traveler in the interior of Africa, Charles 
H. Zeyher, gives an account, in Hooker’s 
Journal of Botany, of a serpent which spits 
poison, known by the natives as Spugg slang, 
or spitting snake. This serpent is not rare, he 
says, in the southwestern districts of Africa. 
It defends itself by throwing out very caustic 
acid, having the odor of formic acid, which 
is sure to blind a person if it touches his eyes. 
He gives an instance of one of his dogs which 





was poisoned by one of these snakes, and 


which recovered after having been forced to 
swallow a great amount of new milk. 
o-oo __— 
The Cooper Institute. 

A bill has been introduced into the Legisla- 
ture at Albany, N. Y., to enable Peter Cooper 
to found a scientific and literary institute in 
the city of New York. It allows him to con- 
vey that piece of land situated south of Astor 
place, between the Third and Fourth avenues, 
to certain trustees, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing in New York an institution for the ad- 
vancement of Science, Art, Philosophy and 
Letters—together with such scientific and 
historical collections, chemical and philoso- 
phical apparatus, mechanical and artistic 
models, books, drawings, pictures, statues, 
and other means of instruction as may be 


useful. 
———~- &- 


Literary Notices, 


BLackwoop’s Macazine.—The number for the past 
month—republished by Leonard Scott & Co.. No.5i Gold 
st, this city—hasa continuation of the “ Athelings,”"— 
- of the finest works of fiction which has recen y ap- 


Tae Eciecric Macazine or ForeiGN LIreRaTURE 
—This magazine is a reprint of the ablest articles which 
appear in all the foreign reviews and magazines. These 
are selected with great care and excellent a by 
the editor and proprietor, W H. Bidwell. The present 
number for January is embellished with a beautiful steel 
plate likeness of that great and good man, Dr. Chalmers ; 
also a likeness of the young Emperor of Russia. This 
is the commencement of 2 new volume—a good time to 
subscribe. It is. perhaps, the most useful literary maga- 
zine in the English language. Published at No. 5 Beek- 
man st., this city. 


THe Farm Jovurnau.—This agricultural monthly, 
edited by David A. Wells, A. M., and A. A. Spangler, 
published by Samuel Emien & Co., Market street, Phil: 

elphia, commences with its January number a new 
volume. It comes to usin anew dress, and laden with 
excellent matter for the farmer. It is edited with evident 
ability and spirit, and is truly what it purports to be, 
“ the progressive farmer.”” Now isan excellent time to 
subscribe. 


Tue Piow Loom anv Anvii.—This magazine, devo- 
ted to agriculture and the kindred arts, is now the pro- 
posts « N. A. Nash and M. P. Parish, editors and pub- 
ishers, No.7 Beekman street, this city. Professor Nash 
has teen long known as an able agricultural writer, well 
versed in the science and his experience at home and 
abroad in agricultural matters is very extensive. 














Inventors, and Manufacturers 


TWELFTH YEAR 


PROSPECTUS OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


This work differs materially from other publications 
being an ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL, devoted chief- 
ly tothe promulgation of information relating to the va- 
rious Mechanic and Chemic Arts, Industrial Manufac- 
tures, Agriculture, Patents, Inventions, Engineering, Mill - 
work, and all interests which the light of PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE is calculated to advance. 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is printed once a 
week, in convenient quarto form for binding, and pre. 
sents an elegant typographical appearance. Every num 
ber contains Eight Large Pages, of reading, abundantly 
illustrated with ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS—all of 
them engraved expressly for this publication’ 

All the most valuable patented discoveries are delinea. 
ted and described in its issues, so that, as respects inven- 
tions, it may be justly regarded as an ILLUSTRATED 
REPERTORY, where the inventor may learn what has 
been done before him, and where he may bring to the 
world a KNOWLEDGE of his own achievements. 

REPORTS OF U.S. PATENTS granted are also pub- 
lished every week, including Oficial Copies of all the 
PATENT CLAIMS. These Claims are published in 
the SorenTiric AMERICAN in advance of all other pa- 

s. 
5 Inventors, Engineers, Chemists, Manufhe.- 
turers, Agriculturists,and People of every Profession in 
Life, will find the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN to be of 
great value in their respective callings. 

Its counsels and suggestions will save them Hundreds 
of Dollars annually, besides affording them continual 
source of knowledge, the experience of which is be 
yond pecuniary estimate. 

Much might be added in this Prospectus, to prove that 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN isa publication which 
every Inventor, Mechanic, Artisan, and Engineer in the 
United States should patronize ; but the publication is 
so thoroughly known throughout the country, thst we 
refrain from occupying further space. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION—$2 a year, or $1 for six 
months. 





CLUB KATES. 


Five Copies for Six Months, a4 
Five Copies for Twelve Months, 8s 
Ten Copies for Six Months, - 
Ten Copies forTwelve Months, 816 
Fifteen Copies for Twelve Months, 822 
Twenty Copies for Twelve Months S28 
For all Clubs of 20 and over, the yearly subscription 
only $140. 
Pane all letters, and direct 
MUNN & Co., 





128 Fulton street, New York. 
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